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ABSTRACT . 

This booklet represents a summary of a regional^ 
conference and is designed to serve as an introductory discussion of ■ 
the use of the competency based education concept in general 
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competency, current factors affecting higher education, the scope and 
variety in competency-based programs, clarification of purposes and . 
goals; designing the elements of a CBC including developing ^ 
competency statements, assessing procedures, and designing lea,rning 
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some existing programs; and historical efforts to develop learning on 
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Fbrfiword , ^ 

The Southern Regtonal Eciucatic.i' Board has main- 
tained an interest in improving undergraduate educa- 
tion throughout its history. It has published mono- 
graphs on faculty recruitment and retention, curriculum* 
reform, and improvement of teaching. In recent years 
' the Board called attention in the region to new direc- 
tion* in higher education and to recommendations of 
major national commissions through confererices for 
legislators, for institutional and state system person- 
nel, and through various publications. 

The Board accelerated its efforts, to stimulate the 
consideration of change in undergraduate education 
through a. three-year project supported in part by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York> 
Organizedjn 1973, this project is designed to provide 
information and assistaiiqe for developing non-tradi- 
tional approaches in underg>aduate educatix)n in South- 
ern colleges and universities to better serve tra'ttitional 
and non-traditional students. f 
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Early in the w.ork of the "project it became clear 
that the concept of education on a competency base 
had emerged as an important development in general 
undergraduate education in the South as 'well 
across the nation. Because of the high level of inter- 
est in competency-based learning the project devoted 
a large portion of its effort to this subject through a 
planning committee and a major regional conference 
"held in June, 1974. 

This booklet presents a report of the regional con- 
ference, but it also is designed to serve as an intro 
ductory discussion of the use of the competency con- 
cept in general undergraduate' programs. Hopefully 
this presentation will provide the region with helpful 
information and stimulate constructive dialogue on one 
possitle . new -direction for some undergraduate 
programs. 

Winfred L. Godwin 
President 
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This report was made possible by funds granted 
by Carnegie Corporation of IMew Yorlc. The state- 
rnent^'^ade and views expressed are solely the 
responsibility of the authors. 
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Introduction 



The term "competency-based" has come .to repre- 
sent an educational movement, or a learning strategy, 
which places primary emphasis on the outcomes of 
learning rather than the experiences; oniattainments 
rather than time. Attempting to' develop a program 
on a competency base requires a totally new way of 
lodkinQ at the overall educational enterprise. The very 
basis for the institution's existence is called' into 
question when an institution or department decides, 
to translate its program into one based on compe- 
tencies, and begins to design educational experiences, 
*to explore neW ways of assessing student learning 
and- to define the various roles an^ responsibilities 
ot the faculty under such an approach. Klone of these 
specific areas can be dealt with successfully until 
basic questions- tan be answered regarding mission 
•and goals and the characteristics of graduates to be 
produced. Confronting these issues may well be the 
most Important outcome pf a decision to (;jevelop 
curricula on a competency base. In fact, if the process 
goes no further, if an institution eventually decides 
a competency approach is not appropriate, a success- 
ful attempt to examine and clarify goals and purposes, 
will be as important as establishment of an entirely 
new curriculum. 



It Is not the first time concern about purposes and 
outcomes exemplified by the current pompetency 
movement has emerged in higher education. As long 
ago as 1862, the Morrill Act established the Land. 
Grant Colleges to provide institutions to teach students 
'what was relevant to their lives and future plans." 
In many of these institutions course examinations 
were called "practicals," or attual demonstrations in 
which the students used thd principtes, concepts 
ana techniques they had been taught. Similar efforts 
have continued in various kinds of institutions over 
the past century. . V_ 

The increasing attractiveness of the competency 
concept' in general undergraduate education today can 
.be traced to a number of societal as well as educa- 
tional trends. The current "egalitarian"^era in higher 
education makes the competency concept attractive 
as a viable means of dealing with new needs, circum- 
stances, and demands of today's changing learners- 
traditional and nontraditional— as well as the changing 
needs, circumstances, and demands of society. 

Although there is little e-xperience with a fully 
developed model, a competency-based curriculum 
(CBC) consists^ .basically, of three components: (1) 
explicit statements of competencies learners are to 
acquire; (2) procedures for assessing achievement 
of competencies; and (3) learning experiences specifi- 
cally designed for the attainment of the competencies. 

Before developing and implementing these" three 
components, however, the most basic step for an 
inst>tution or program is to state clearly, explicitly, 
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and publicly its educational goals and objectives. 
To do this an institution must artiCMlate the image of 
'*a competent person" that it expects to produce. 
McJreover, an institution planning to implement a 
CBC must be willing to remold administrative and 
support stnjctu res gnd activities now designed tt) 
support the traditional time* or experience-based cur* 
riculum so they will lend support to the new approach. 

Following the development of explicit goals pnd 
expected outcomes and a commitment to make neces* 
sary support structure adjustments, the steps toward 
developing the compohents are clear. The first step 
is to develop explicit statements of competencies 
to be attained by students. These statements must 
be developed at all levels of the program and be 
interrelated* Institution-wide competency statements 
should ''connect"]^ with statements of competency 
throughout the institution's academic program— from 
the level of the institution to divi-sion, to department, 
to major, to course, to module. By this means, the 
statements of competency beginning at the vest 
levels will "add up" to total the institution-wide 
statements of competency. 

The second implementation step, designing assess- 
ment procedures tor determmg competency achieve- 
ment, requires the institution's v/illingness, probably 
more than any other implementation step, to funda- 
mentally rethink the whole educational procej^. It 
has been said that the success or failure of a CBC 
in the end will hinge on assessment. In a CBC, 
assessment is much more than "paper and pencil" 



tests and grading. Theoretically, iri CBC assessment- 
is separated from teaching and jearning— those who^ 
teach do not also assess. As the competencies are 
publicly stated, achievement is, in a sense, pqblicly 
verified. In a CBC students are assessed on a "crite- 
rion" scale, ' atcording to preset standards, rather 
tnan through the traditional comparative grading sys- 
tem. It is in, assessment that institutions are chal- 
lenged to be the most creative. 

The third implementation stJep is designing learning 
experiences to facilitate competency attainment. 
"Teaching" and "teacher" become outmoded terms 
in a CBC; "learning" and "learner" replace them 3S 
key concepts. In a CBC it is what the learner learns 
that is important, not what the teacher teaches. The 
role of the faculty is to guide the student into the 
learning situations most likely to achieve the desired 
results. This requires a variety of alternatives for 
student learning. Some will learn best by the tradi- 
tional teaching-learning methods, and those methodp 
wiJI need to be maintained fpr those students. Other 
students need other methods: exp^iential learning, 
independent study, self-paced instruction, and con- 
tract learning to name a few. ^ 

A key element in being able to guide students 
into the most suitable learning experiences is one 
stage of assessment— diagnosis. The process of dis- 
covering where students are in a particular compe- 
tency is the first step in cteciding how best they 
can get to where they wan^^to go. Students start 
at their separate levels to achieve common compe- 

8 . . • 
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tencies through a teaming process designed to match 
each student's lea^f\ing style and particular interests. 

• While developing these three components for a 
CBC tlie whole rande of related components becomes 

■clearer. Admissions^, criteria, faculty •'oles, counsel- 
ing and advising, graduation requirements, grading, 
transcript formats, fadulty evaluation and reward struc- 
ture, administrative rlplationships, and academic de- 
cision-making processes are examples pf institutional 
policies and activities which have to be .restructured 
In-order to support a CBC. 

Because the many aspeci^s of a* competency approach 
to educating are so new,, the SREB work conference 
on CBC in general undergraduate programs was plan- 
ned* and executed on ,the premise that there exist 
more questions than ansWers about ^lompetency, that 
therft are few experts on the subject. It was felt 
that those who are in thp process of analyzihg the 
concept and considering organizing competency pro- 
grams will contribute to t^ developing knowledge 
about this emerging trend.' The conference provided 

• only a few "experts" to shai*e their experiences and 
expertise arid had as a m'^jor goal helping partici- 
pants realize that competendy is a developing and a 
developmental concept with which each could deal 
personally and by so doing, a]so contribute nev\i infor- 
mation on the "state of the art;" 

In sponsoring this work Conference, as well as 
presenting this conference report, the Undergraduate 
Education Reform Project staff does not imply that 
a CBC is a panacea for all of higher education. 



or that all institutions in the region should begin to 
move in this direction. Some of the implications, 
however, can stimulate significant developments m 
higher education as we now know it. ^ 
Several important points for the reader to keep m 
mind emerged in planning the conference and became^ 
cleiarer during' the conference. First, and perhaps. most 
Important, is that there exists very little experience 
with competency-based programs or curricula outside 
of teacher education, and even that is still limited to 
few comprehensive examples. Hardly any program -is 
very far along in competency and there are no grad- 
uates of a general competency-based curriculum as 
yet. A second point. is that even in programs already, 
underway, either institution-wide or in particular fields, 
none have begun with a totally developed program. 
Instead, institutions moving into a CBC usually begin 
with an -entering class only and then continue to 
work on next steps or levels as they go, illustratmg 
the developmental nature of the vvhole concept. This 
determination to Legin moving in a ntw direction 
without the security of a finished plan impUes a 
high'degree of self-confidence in the individual leaders 
of the movement and in the collective bodies of 
institutions which have made this commitniertt. There 
is a great amount of risk involved in setting off in the 
direction of a program based on new concepts. 

Another point that speaks to a concern of some is 
that there are very few institutions with institution- 
wide commitment to the concept but a growing 
number with commitments to develop competency- 
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based or, as some call it, ^ attainment curricula in 
specific areas of programs In an in^itution. Though 
the conference did not, nor does tnis re^)ort, deal 
with' teacher education, the developments in that 
specific field illustrate this point. Increasingly, largo 
institutions are considering implementing the com- 
petency concept in specific fields such as nursing, 
some of the sciences, and the arts. 

The current interest in CBC has been greatly in- 
fluenced by two developments— the mandate in many 
states that teachers be certified on a competency base 
and the promotion by. the Fund for the Improvement 
of Postsecondary Education of the idea that institutions 
examine the w^ys in which th^y provide education 
and promote learning. This approach to Certification 
has required teacher educators to re-examine their 
programs and develop new approaches. Those efforts 
and their results have begun to exert influences in 
other par«r^ of institutions where schools of education 
have moved into highly innovative activities. 

In 1973. the Fund chose competency-based learn- 
ing as a special focus .category, a development that 
has become a major influence on higher education. 
Far from trying to institute a new fad at the collegiate 
level, which some feel it h^s done, the Fund was 
interested in stimulating a revital.izatioh of institutional 
missions as a result of revievi/ing traditional practices 
and unquestioned assumptio 
enterprise. The Fund also be 
tions began to clarify goals ; they would be able to 
relate the use of resources more directly to goals for 
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learnirjg and thereby be more effective in terms of 
costs. Even though relatively few projects were funded 
in this area, the Fund's impact has been very broad 
because of interest generated in hundreds of institu- 
tions through the process of developing proposals. 
In addition, those programs which have been funded 
have received visibility because of innovative aspects. 

This work presents edited arfd adapted versions of 
the major conference presentatigns; reflects questions, 
answers and discussions; and points out sonie of the 
issues I efp unresolved. The r^port has two purposes: 
first, to serve as a record of the proceedings of the 
work conference for the benefit of the participants; 
and second, perhaps more importantly, to servSl^as 
an introduction to the subject of competency-based 
curricula for the benefit of those who want to know 
what It is and the kinds of issues with which the 
present practitioners are dealing. 

To meet the ne^ds of both groups, the publication 
is organized somewhat differently than the work con- 
ference itself. The authors have arranged the materials 
under the headings of qertain themes rather than as 
chronological conference proceedings. Consequently, 
various parts of different presentations appear in 
separate parts of the report in order to providfe all 
that was said on each theme in one location. 

Because competency-based programs have received 
great attention and represent sonjewhat of a trend, 
the Project staff hopes the work conference and this 
report will provide useful information and assistance 
for understanding or developing such programs. 
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" 'CoiT»peten6y- based' has become a special desig- 
nation for an educational approach— a movement— 
which places the competencies required for success 
in various areas of endeavor at the front and center 
of the learning process." Thus began the 1973-74 
guidelines for the special-focus program of the Fund 
for the Improvement of Postsfecondary Education. The 
Fund designated this area as " compete ncy-ljased 
learning," however, there is almost as much discus- 
sion about the termiHblogy as there is Elbout the 
meaning of the movement, particularly a§ it applies 
to general educational programs. To many, the con- 
cepts implied by the various terms used are dis-- 
tlnctive and important Which iroakes the confusion of 
special concern. As one participant remarked in the 
closing hours of the conference, 

just this morning alone I noted people calling it 
"competency-based learning," "competency-based 
curriculum," or "competency-based education." 
We''ve got tlie'"C-B" but we haven't arranged the 
third letter so that we all know we're talking about 
the same thing. 



Fqr the work confQfence and for this report we 
Chose "curriculum" as the third ter^p, in an effort 
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to convey xhe poncept of wholeness to the education 
or learning acquited x)n the competency-base. The 
term "cljrricQlum" refers to. a set df courses com- 
prising" a particular program, and itjsi this concern fqr. 
wholeness which seems to be the essence of the 
competency issue in -general agademic fields.. 

'Frequoftt^y the clearest understanding^of a new 
concept "comes through the attempt to define the 
situation one proposes changing. This approach to 
definition by implication, or description of wh'at cohi- 
peteficy is not, was used frequently by conference 
speakers. ^ ' . , . 

Russell B. Edgerton, Deputy Director of.the Fund 
for the* Improvement of Postsecondary Education, de- 
, fined the present traditional approach in higher edu- 
cation as a "knowledge" curriculum.- L. Richard Meeth, 
Associate Professor of Higher Education at the State 
University of New York" at Buffalo, called it an "ex- 
perience" curriculum. Whatever it is called, the tradi- 
tional curriculum, by emphasizing process rather than 
outcomes, simply provide? studewts with the ex- 
perience or expqsure to knowledge over a defjnite 
period of time,^ producing graduates who are, jn^the 
traditional termi.iology, "knowledgeable." The prob- 
lem with this, Edgerton said, 

is that man c^pnoX live by knowledge alone. Acade- ' 
^ mic success is not correlated with life and careef 
success. To be an effective, functipning adult,' one 
needjs the ability to perform a number Of tasks and 
roles. These abilities, or competencies, involve 
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nat only knowledge but skills and attitudes. Indeed, 
since knowtedge is vast, rapidly dated/'and easily 
forgotten, liberal education itself must shiifrfrom 
the teaching of liberal content to the teaching of 
liberal skills, e.g., skills pt critical reasoning and 
problem-solvin)^, which can be applied over time. ' 

The outcome of a competencv^* based curriculum, oh 
the other tiand, E^igerton said, wilT be graduates who 
have ''competence''; that is, a c6mbinaiion of Jcnowl- 
edge, iskills, and attitudes in a nurhber of areas useful 
to the performance of important occupational, profes- 
sional, and social roles. Meeth pointed out that in 
a competency-based curriculum, 

the emphasis is on the meaning of the experience, • 
rather than the exposure; on the specificity of 
learning, rather than on the objectives of teaching. 
f . In a competency curriculum, what the teacher does 
is not nearly so critical as what the student does. * 

Several work conference speakers pointed out th^ 
importance of being clear about just what' the com- 
petency-based -Concept is- and what it involves. The 
competency concept '^should not b,e confused with 
simplv*.setting performance objectives for courses, or 
.individualizing instruction, or establishing new manage- 
ment information or accpuntability systems. Edgerton, 
in his work with the F'und, has contributed to the 
clarification of the competency concept by his artipu^- 
tion of common elements that are developing as com- 
petency programs are designed an^implemented. He 
has made the important point that the competency 
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movenient reqpues ''tundamentaUy rethmking the 
whole educational enterprise." 

In speaking to^the conference Edgerton devoted a^ 
ftiajor. portion of nis^talk to the need to be clear about 
what competency really is. He said. 

We must ask ourselves, "Is this another academic; 
relabeling exercise, the purpose of which is to 
throw old practices into new robes?" Or. worse. /• 
"Will it fu^mter increase the mechanization of te^h 
irig and learning and bureaucratization occa 
sloned by attempts to establish performdnc^ re 
porting requirements for contracts, and .this .kind 

, of thing, which we'v^ seen in some places?" Or. 
"Is it .really an educatiohal idea which raises* 
truly fundamental Issues and which certains a 
logic that could, if 'accepted, really serve as a 
catalytic agent for rethinking alt of the agendas.^ 
processes and practices in«a particular educattonal 
institution?" Or, to state the question another way. 
"Under what ^condition's can what is now called, 
in a variety oT meanings and connotatfons. compe- 
tency-based education^become a strategy for reaify' 
making le'arnir>g more effective?" 
By way of further clarification and definition of 

competency, Edgerton described three conditions he 
'believes essential if institutions are to successfully 

implement j?. CBC. The* remainder of this section 

contains that portion of Edgerton's presentation at 

the conferetice. 

Essential Conditions of Competency 

The first condition it seems to me is. that ii^atpftu} 
1 > * ' • 



outcbmes embraced by the notion of connpetence have 
to include more than pure knowledge. As we formulate 
our objectives wiih competence in mind and in the 
nanfe of competency-based ^approaches, we .have to 
face the fact tha! what we are really trying to do is 
take resoonsibility.for producing students who can be 
Succassful, functioning adults in a variety of roles m 
a new and complex'^vorld. The ingredients of compe- 
tence that we need to think about are knowledge, 
plus skills, ^lus attitiWes - not just Knowledge! Al- ^ 
though we-haven't y^t recogfiized it, it>eems\tc5 me- 
that most t3f American higher education is essentially 
based on a knowledge model. We produce people 
who have a ^ood data base and, that's ab(>Ut all 
you can say about them . Even at the Ph.D. level, 
you can't say much r(ore about graduates than that 
they know a lot, they understand a lot,^and have a 
good data -base. However, that doesn't say anything 
about how successfully they might perform in teaching, 
in academic research or in anything else. ,Let me 
give you some examples of what I think we ought to 
be shooting for when we talk about competence. These 
examples are taken from proposals received by the 
Fund for the Improvement- of Pos^secondary Education - 
and seem to go beyond the notion that simply know- 
ledge or understanding is to be the outcome of 
learning In each exc nple I will quote directly from 
the j^posal. The first comes from an astronomy pro- 
fessor who says. 

In a science course designed for liberal arts 
studehts, ihe obiectives are signiticanily different 
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from those in a cours.e for science majors; the 
ciiieria for testing the achievement of those ob- 
jectives also are different . . : . -We believe that 
for a survey course the objective of basic recall. ^ 
knowledge of -facts, terminology, etc., is of loyv 
priority, this latter- objective, however, is the one 

that tends to be stressed , ,^ 

'The most important thing which a student should 
carry away from a course is confidence so that he 
will retain an interest in and openness^ to the 
subject long after the "facts" have beren substanti- 
ally modified .... We seek to build the student's 
confidence that he can handle science, and even 
science employing elementary niathematics; many 
studerits bring with themselves a self-fulfilling pro- 
phecy that they are not good at math or« science. 
The second example comes from a history pro- 
fessor who was discussing Ihe need to think seriously . 
about the r&al meaning of a B.A. degree. After out- 
lining the competencies his institution perceived in 
history at the B.A. level, he pointed out^that from 
thesfe competencies ' emerge "two parallel but ob- . 
viously complementary sets of goals." Qq^e of these- 
goals describes the knowledge competency- what 
information about the past a student should know- # 
^ but, the professor said. 

Equally .significant, however, are tho competencies 
X we see developing parallel ,to a grasp of world 
\ history in the past century and a half. These compe- 
\ tencies originate m an understanding of one s self 
' and one's values, attitudes}, and feelings. Beyond the 
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individual is . the necessity of understanding the 
importance of ono's culture, how it functions, its- 
various kinds pf influehcG, and the tension withm 
it between its univiersality and particularity. Putting 
self and culture together then constitutes the next . 
level of conipetence for the student to achieve: the 
goal in ihts case is described as an understanding 
of ,the impact of culture on self and involves an 
understar)ding of the cultural origins of values and 
their function within society. Finally, we envision 
Cultural empathy emerging from this process ot i 
understanding one's self within a culture which has 
^been historically determined. 

' In the third example, a biology professor questioned 
the employers of his department's graduates in recent 
years to find out what competencies they expected 
in the graduates. His statement makqs it clear that 
the program he wants to design will include more 
than just knowledge. , 

The organizations contacted included priv^e re- 
search consulting, food- processing, and forest products 
companies, animal clinics, nurseries, and gove^nynent 
agencies dealing with environmental management, ' 
, health, plant and animal quarantine, biological research, 
and food and drugs. The discussions with organiza- 
tional personnel indicated an overlapping group of 
needs: 

1. ISlQed scientific personnel with strong technical 
capab.iiiiies, 

2 Need scientific personnel capable of rapidly ad- 
justing to new situatfons .and riew technologies. 
3. Need .scientific persopi>et"5n??H|ed more towards 



the application of knowledge than just towards 
acquiring new knowledge. • j , 

4. Need scientific personnel with greater' ^ability 
to communicate. * , ^ 

5. Need scientific personnel with experience in 
successfully working as a mernber of a team as , 
well as in individualized effort. 

This self-study program has brought into sharp focus 
not only the problems of our constituents, but also 
the facr that a solution to our constituents' prob- 
lems will solve maay of the problems faced by 
institutions such as. ours. / 

The easiest way to talkK about competence is to 
focus more on .the skill component than the know- 
ledge cpmponent j6nd therl define skill development 
areas which seSrn to make, sense in light of the 
pui^oses of the institution as well as the social needs 
of the time. A nunlber of institutions now have 
begun to talk about analytical skills, problem solving 
slylls, communication skills, social interaction skills, 
ana .^others, in the context of a variety of subject 
matter interest. One can develop communcatibn skills, 
problem solving skills, analytical skills, in the context 
of becoming a biologist or social scientist, or in the 
context of any knowledge or subject matter interest 
a student might i^have. However, the most interesting 
part comes when you begin to disaggregate those 
general skill definitions into component parts. For 
instance,** what do we mean by analytical skill? Do 
we <mean data anajysis, synthesis, or some other 
types of sub-compartments^^f^ so, then you* find 
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that almost every course .n\the school is involved m 
developing analytical skills; in fact, they all think 
that's what they're about. Sfi^as one looks across the 
introductory courses in a disciplinary area in a parti- 
cular institu'tion, dne finds that the skill components 
sought in each of those courses look very simitar, 
although they are embedded in very different know- 
ledge models or subject matter agendas. In view 
of that, especially, if one has an -interest in cost 
effectiveness as well as competence, one has to 
wonder whether more attention could be given to 
./ focusing on. some of those similar skill areas and 
perhaps collapsing some of the exposure to know- 
ledge parts of the instructional process, having the 
student Come dut better or certainly no worse by. 
spending less time the transmission of knowledge. 

Certainly I'm not suggesting that all liberal arts 
education necessarily best stuffed into a concept 
of competence. But it does seem to me, from the 
proposals I've read and the people I've talked with, 
there inutility in the concept of skill development and 
competence in areas other than occupatiorial and 
professional in which we are now 3ccustomed to 
seeing It used. Just thinking about liberal skills, as we 
have in the past thought about relevant content of 
liberal education, is a very productive e.xerci.se. Deter- 
mining the ways to help people learn how to learn^ 
and to do other things that we all say in the rhetoric 
of OUT catalogs (but haven't fig^sed out how to pui 
into practice in the curriculum) is an agenda for com- 
petency-based education which 1 think is exciting. 
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If what I have been discussing really :s one ot 
'the'necessary conditfcns fof having a true competency 
•fnodel in mind, as against a pure and simple know- 
ledge model, this means By implication that what 
passes in the name of petformance-based education 
is really not as exciting. At least performaree-based • 
education ought not be confused with competence, 
because anj professor can formulate objectives in a 
course. In competerrce, it's the nature o.f those ob- 
jectives that rnatte.rs and whether those objectives are 
connected to the things that one needs in order to 
be a functioning and successful adult in society. Also, 
an important characteristic i,s that reasonable people, 
including students and persons outside the institu- 
tion, can understand the objectives; that seems to me 
to be more .important than simply having a list of 
objectives. In addition, having a list of objectives 
for each cou.se and adding up all. the course ob- 
jectives in the departments and adding up all those 
departmental objectives- into an institution may or 
may not have anything tc do with ^ preconceived 
visi^ of the competencies ' people ought to have 
as^i^y graduate from a given institution. 

The second condition I would propose is that there 
has to be <, commitment to follow out the logtc of 
the objectives adopted in the name of competency 
throughout the" institution. If the purpose of the 
college is the transmission of knowledge by a faculty 
and the acquisition of knowledge by students, then it 
makes sense to have an admissions procedure based 
upon provious academic records, based upon know- 
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tedge and the aptitude to acquire knowledge; it makes 
sense- to have faculty nriernbers as dispensers of 
knowledge; and, it makes sense to hBve graduation 
requirements and^ grad.uation. transcripis state what 
knowledge hag beert gained in those Aristotelian 
rooms. That is the' way we. now organize' the cur- 
riculum ia our colleges and universities. But if com- 
petence is to become the dynamic, for the outcome- 
driven process, . then we must ask ourselves what 
has to change^ Maybe no/hing-, maybe everything, 
or maybe parts' pf everything mu^t change.' At least 
it's worthwhile Jooking. For example, look , at the 
nature of the admissions process. Do we need pro- 
cedures for asse;Bsing comp^encies in-' students who 
alreadv have them? Do we abed ways. of identifying 
motivation af)d predicting success and nonacademic 
talents which are really embraced in some notions 
of competence rather than predicting simpl^j academic 
success and performance?. These characteristics gen- 
erally are not embraced in. the academic selectivity 
admissions process now current in higher education. 

As another example, l^t's look at the instructional 
process. Do we need more faculty* sperxJing more 
time With assessing,* diagnosing, and counseling and 
maybe less time transmitting knowledge? Do we 
need new techniques of assessment, different gradu- 
ation requirements and transcripts? Do we really 
need to say that a student either has a degree .or not; 
that it's an all or nothmg situation? If someone leaves 
the institution at the end of the junior year, can we 
put out a t/anscript which states the' level of com- 
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petence attained in the three years^t the ihstitutiofv? 
For some s|Mdents in a particular, area that might 
be a 'quite satisfactory statement. Ir\ that case* .a 
student would have a credential to say this is what I 
can do, these are the things that I understand and jf 
I stay in the institutior:. another year I'fhhave ariother 
level of competence in some of these area?. 

These questions are not about mythical things; 
I'rn talking about'-teal things. The proposal from Ihe* 
biology ch^airman I referred to. earlier included just 
such a procedure. Whenever a -student leaves that 
institution, that biology department will be happy^to 
send a transcript of competence anywhere in the 
world which^state^ the level the student has achieved- 
in their care."* ' 

Finally, as tl^ third necessary condition, the- in- 
stitution has to be brave enough to expei;iment with 
new modes and forms of assessment. This also in- 
cludes faculty giving up some of the control which 
they have been loath in the past to give up. Once one 
starts down the track X3f competency-based education,j 
it seems that the faculty are drawn into more and 
more concern about assessment and become more 
and more involved as diagnosticians and assessors. 
However, at the same time it seems that some 
competency areas, especially those in which* students 
might \5e certified by challenge exams, are onducive 
to assessment techniques quite apart from the tradi- 
tional or typical faculty assessment process. 

One approach that is being U\ed is the* use of 
faculty peer judgment. One example might be in the 



•communications skills area, aind perhaps others, in 
which judgment by just faculty content specialists is 
not necessarily the best. Perhaps a"set/f peerS ought 
to be involved in making evaluative jjudgments about 
the students. V so! then there may hdlve to be a new 
defmition of faculty peerage xyhich embraces various 
kinds of persons within educational institutions and 
"persons beyond educational institutions in professions, 
occupations, and solorth, who are more qualified than 
traditional faculty, in making judgments about certain 
competencies. This might be Especially true in parts 
of the . agendas of liberal education programs where 
ludgmem^ can be made about an individual through 
repliiatind r.eal life situations as a very legitimate 
validatin&r certifying technique. • 

In this^pntext, I think of Alverno College in Mil- 
waukee /which has set up forty evaluation panels 
m the area of communication skills and public affairs. 
On each panel is one student, one faculty member, 
one businessman and one' alumnus. Those pan^s, 
which are not paid (m fact people in the community 
are eager to serve on" them), . are _ provided criteria^ 
for evaluation, and a student wVio has studied some^ 
public affairs issue and is interested in passmg com- 
munication skill competency areas as well as sc.ne 
subject matter competency appears before the panel, 
takes a position andf argues persuasively, and suc- 



cessfully one hopes, for two'hoUrs. Th^ panel members \ 
.judge the student as. one, would be judged in all 
subsequent real life situations when one. is trying to 
articulate and ^dpfend a position about an iteni of- 
pubrtc affairs. -^Is that an invalid assessment device . 
siifiply because it involves a businessman and an 
alu'rnnt^s? Or is it true that in fact, that's precisely 
the kin^ of assesment situation w^ich would produce 
the kind of judgments of most benefit to that student 
as she tests the 'skills . ?he's trying to develop? 

It seems that we need mora research (we. always 
do), bjjt morfe than that, vve need a new attitude 
tovvard flexibility, and exploration 8\ new techniques, 
and an openness toward who should make the, judg- 
ments and the condition^ under wh'ich assessment 
might take place. New procedures and forms, carefully 
and prudently employed with . old procedures and 
forms, should be built in so that, as so rarely happens 
in educational reform movements, the assessment 
permits the measurement of the kinds of outcomes 
which 'should be part of the process in the first 
place. As we look back , on the history of attempts 
to do new things in higher education, we find that 
the nature of the evaluative funnels through which 
we finally judge the processes themselves do not 
often permit the kind of judgments needed to really 
decide whether they are successful or not. 
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Exploring the Context p 

Current Factors Affecting Higher ^ducatioii 



^^arold L. Hodgkinson. of the Center for Research 
and Development in Higher Educa^on of the University 
of Caiifornia a\ Berkeley, 'opened the conference by 
describing five current factors that he believes are 
causing institutions of higher education to look in the \ 
direction of programs based .on competencies. These 
five factors are: (1) recent census data that indicate 
a rather sbarp decline in the cohort of people in the 
18-21 age" group through 1980; (2) recent research 
indicating that Americans are rapidly losing faith in 
their majoi^ institutions, educational and otherwise; 
(3) evidence that the relationship between leveJ of 
education and income is declining; (4) the great 
increase In the numbers of people over 21 yqars of 
age entering various forms of higher education; and (5) ^ 
evidence that higher education is entering its third 
stage of development since 1860, an "egalitarian 
era." 

Census Data 

Available data show that the birth rat^ in the United 
States is now averaging 1 .8 children per woman in the 
childbearing years, a figure that is slightly below 



what is commonly called "zero population growth," 
What this means, Hodgkinson pointed out, js that in 
terms -©f the standard cohort for higher education, 
there are going to be far fewer 18-Zl year.oids 
as we go into tfie 1980's'. In addition to that, figures 
are beginning to Show that the. percentage of the 
18-21 year ofd age group going directly to college 
from high schools also is declining. This percentage 
recently dropped from a high of 46 percent to a pre- 
sent 35 percent. So the 1980's not only will have a 
declining real number of people in this age group, but 
may have the problem of a declining percentage en- 
rolling as well. 

Hodgkinson pointed out also that the greatest decline 
in births is' in the Caucasian race and among persons 
in the middle socio-economic class: Thus whe.n we 
get into the 1980's we are going to have a higher 
percentage of the cohort of traditional college age of 
minority background, and. regardless ot their race, a 
larger percentage will be in the lower socio-economic 
class. Sincfe colleges have traditionally drawn nr\ore 
students from middle and upper classes, Hodgkinson 
said, then we should begin thinking seriously about 
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' some changes in the patterns of how we are going to 
educate this very different cohort. The notion that all 
institutions can be^berlins and SWarthmores tnay not 
squana with, the kinds of populations and the sorts of 
asi^lrations with which we will have to deal, Hodgkin- 
son <:oncluded. , > ^ 

0 

Loss of Faith in Social institutions 

The second factor that Hodgkinson ddd/essed is 
research that shows Americans are losing faith in 
their major social institutior^. In California, for example, 
only 25 percent ef the people have a high degree of 
faith in universities and colleges, but, Hodgkinson 
points out, colleges' and universitie^s' most severe 
critics are numbers of the state legislature who, 
themselves, receive only a 12 percent rating! The 
evidence shows that higher education is not alone. In 
a wide variety of areas, 'public faith in these organi- 
zations to do major reformation jobs, either for people, 
goods, services, or whatever, has declined marke^lly. 
The result seems to be a public mood that can be 
summarized best as a lack of faith in higher edu- 
cation's ability (as well as other majdr social in- 
stitutions') to deliver on its promises. Another result 
of this is that institutions-— higher educational and 
others— are being asked to document more clearly 
what it is they do (what value they add) and how they 
know they do it. For thi§ reason, Hodgkinson says, 
^ more and more accountability fs being forced on in- 

stitutions of higher education, and many have res- 
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ponded to it' with greater concerns Bbout their "6ut- 
puts." » 

Decline in Fteietiorfihip Between 
HIgiier Education and income 

i 

The decline public faith in higher education may 
be related to the third factor, the decline in the^ 
relationship between higher education and potential 
income. In 1900, Hodgkinson said, the relationship . 
was quite pointed^ but a study in 1 909 showed that 
in 60 '^percent of the cases reported, one^ould not 
dtstHiguish from the number of years of schooling 
what a person's .income was and vice-versa. Hodgkin- 
son repbrt^d that he has seen one study, not yet 
published, which, indicM&s that a better predictor of 
future income than years of ediicatfl^n Is whether or 
not a person is in a unionised occupation. 

■ ♦ 

Increase of Klpntraditional Students 

The number of people over the age of 21, the 
traditional college age, 'entering some kind of post- 
secondary education is increasing rapidly. NHodgkinson 
reported that Social Indicators, a 1973 publication 
of the U^i^Office of Management and Budget, shows 
that there^We 10,356,000 persons over the age of ^ 
21 participatmg in some form of adult education in * 



1969. What these figi^res mean, Hodgkinson said, 
'is^hat there are 10 million' potential students for 
American colleges and universities who are going 
elsewhere to get types of education that traditional 
higher educational instituiions are not pVoviding. Hod- 
gkinson said: 

They seem to be going places where they can get- 
very specific kinds of training to accomplisfi very 
specific kinds of educational objectives that are 
• important to them as persons. . ^ 

A New Era in Higher Education 

The final national trend which Hodgkinson believe., 
is leading some institutions in the direction of compe- 
tence is that since approximately 1970 higher educa- 
tion has been in- whgt can be characterized as an 
"Egalitarian Era." This .is the third such period Hodg- 
kinson described and follows the Aistocratic Era, 
between 1860 and approximately 19'30 or 194.0, 
Snd the Meritocratic Era, which -could be identified 
between approximately 1940 and 1970. 

The Aristocratic Era was characterised by admissipn 
to college and l^ter to the pr^ofessional worlcpbased 
primarily on family background or social status. There 
were tests neither for admission nor graduation. The 
MeVitocratic Era. on the other "hahd, was characterized 
by the creation of massive testing programs as a 
means to reject some of the massive numbers of 



young people flooding the ^ates of colleges and' 
universities. During ^his period, Hodgkinson pointed 
out, institutions developed the thinking pattern that 
the more people they could reject, the better institu- 
tions they were. There was heavy use of tests for 
admission to college in this period, but practically 
none for graduatipn. In this period in American society, 
there was little questioning about higher education's 
"outiiut." 

The Egalitarian Era has brought dramatic changes- 
There is a greater belief in the Nation that everyonfe 
should have a chance to be educated to his limits; 
and society is in' the process of trying to .demystify 
most of its social institutions. There seems to be a 
growing fack of interest in admissions testing, and 
greater interest in job-related proficiency tsgting for 
graduation. The change is from anynterest in aptitude 
tests which xeject people lor admission to an interest 
in proficiency^ testing at graduation so that Institutions 
can be more specific about what their graduates are 
able to do. "What counts then in the EgaHtanan Era 
is not family background, nor aptitude as measured by 
a standardized test, but competence, and competence 
ip areas that are directly related to real life,'.' Hodg- 
kinson said. 

There has been "mtifch interest recently in the fact 
that Scholastic Aptrtude Test (SAT) scores have been 
declining for the past ten years, which the Educational 
Testing Service says is a result of a larger pool 
of applicants and more people-from lower socio- 
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economic backgrounds now taking the SAT's. Hodg- 
kinson stated his belief, however, that the decline is 
simply the result of the dramatic lessening of pressure 
on young people to get into coHegeas we'have moved 
into the Egalitarian Era. Almost anydne who want? to 
can pow be admitted to college and, as. pointed out 
earlier, fewer are interested anyway. 

On^ of the most recent events thlit has dramatic 
implications for the demystification of the -traditional 
/'outputs'' of higher education, Hodgkinson pointed 
out, wa| the Supreme Court decision in the case of 
Griggs v{. Dukei Power Co.* Hpdgkinson made the 
following comments abo^t this case and its implica- 
tions: 

The court said, in terms of dealing with tests used 
for job selection, "What Congress has forbidden 
is giving these devices and mechanisms controlling 
force unless they are demonstrable or reasonable 
measures of job performance." Now you can't 
measure job performance directly for those who are 
applying, unless you actually hire them and get 
them on the job. So you can do two things; yoU 
can develdp some kind of predictive tests or a 
proxy rneasure, or you can take samplings of the 
actual job tasks and giva those to people. The 
Court has sdg^estbd that either of those are ac- 
ceptable as long as job-related skills are being 
measured. 
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Hodgkinson pointed out that the implications of 
this case pose a number of interesting questions for 
higher education. For example, can the Ph.D. be used 
as the criterion for predicting success in college 
teaching? Since we have practically no evidence that 
a person is a better teacher after receiving the dpc- 
torate, one interpretation of this case is thatwei^cannot 
use the degree to* screen candidates unless we can- 
show that it demonstrably predicts success as a 
college.teacher. 

Another question -that follows from Griggs v. Duke 
Power wlj^tk^* we legally can use tests like the 
SAT for admissions purposes. Aptitude tests can 
be used to predict grades; but the question is, what 
do grades predict? Oavid McClellan of Harvard con- 
ducted an extensive review of the research in this 
area 4pd made the following statement whicH Hodg- 
kinson quoted:* 



Researchers have* in fact had great difficulty de- 
monstrating that grades In school are related to 
any other behavior of tmppitanceu^ . . It seems so 
self-eviden| to educatolCthat those whd do well s 
in their classes must go on to do bettec in= life, 
that they have systematically disregarded evidence 
to the contrary that has b^en accumulating for 
some time. 



• OavId McClellan, "Testing for competence rather than for Intel lioence," 
American Psychologist, ^^mars, 1973. 




Hodgkinson then conqjuded that this kind of evidenpe 
suggests that American meritocracy may need to 
foster some criteria ott^er than just verbal artd quanti- 
tatlve'skllls measured by^the SAT. Other dimensions 
of Kuman -functioning that seem to be important for 
our lives might be promoted through careful, programs. 

As a result of these five national trends, many 
institutions have begun to examine themselves in 

Scope and Variety in 

It is clear that the movement toward competency- 
based programs is broad in scope and is taking a 
variety of shapes and forms throughout American 
postsecondary education. Edgerton talked about this 
scope and variety when he described the number of 
ways- in which the competency concept seems to be 
serving contemporary higher education as indicated by 
the proposals received at .the Fund. The following 
excerpt from Edgerton's address to the conference 
deals with this topic: 

fudging from the 472 proposals we received at the 
Fund in the competency-based area, I can say that the 
competency-based' label is useful in identifying what 
seems to be a unifying force for something new and 
interesting that is happening in a variety of settings 
in American higher education. A number of small 



light of these changing circumstances. For this reason, 
Hodgkinson said) many Institutions are looking closely 
at various concepts that might offer potential for 
dealing with .the Issues of the future, as well as of 
the present. That Is v^hy the development of compe- 
tency-based programs is being considered by so many 
at this time. 



mpetency-Based Programs 

private' colleges seem to be searching for new and 
distinctive missions in a nnuch more rugged, competi- 
tive world, l-or soro^ of them, the concept of compe- 
tency seems to be serving a useful purpose. There 
also are many efforts to develop* a competency ap- 
proach in public settings, 'in large community colleges 
and even in large state universities, In large institutions 
the effort typically is focused in^a department or a 
cluster of programs rather than across the entire, 
institution, Fdr many ..institutions it seems that the 
attraction to the label of competence has something 
to do with outside forces, economic pressures, and 
in some cases incentives to get involved in time- 
shortened degrees. Several institutions, Florida Slate 
University for one, and' Bowling Greerr State Univer-, 
sity for another, seem to have gotten involved initially 
in looking at their programs as an effort to come up 
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with a time-shortened degree. Th^n after a while, 
somebody figured cxit that three years was just as 
arbitrary as four, am four' \s just as arbitrary as any 
other" and that the real need -is to decide what the 
educational- outcomes . are to be and then design an 
InstfActional process to achieve . those outcomes. In 
Other words, these institutions backed into an interest 
in competency-based education as a- result of looking 
at other possibilities-. 

VSle also have k>und some interesting field-based 
initiatives using the competency coqcept. For example, 
in hospital settings, hospital workers want to have 
new opportuni{ies for affiliating with some kind of 
credentialing authority: Union employees, like elec- 
trical workers and others, are searching in theirsettings 
for a way back into the rewards of education and 
legitimacy. For them, competence seems to be an 
attractive concept because it represents a potential 
productive -compromise between what they think they 
know already and requirements for an educational 
credential. They do not want to start all the way at 
the bottom of the academic ladder and work their 
way back up. The competency concept provides the 
possibility for achieving some compromise in admjs- 
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sion to an institution which might mean one auto- 
matically would not have to 'spend four years and go 
over some things he already knows. 

Th6 movement also encompasses a variety of fields. 
Teacher education, of course, is quite prominent in 
the proposals we have received at the Fund, but so 
are the human service professions and even some of 
those that are more, traditional. For example, law 
schools are moving toward apprenticeship models 
with clinical-type experiences and for them, the lan- 
guage of competence seems to be appealing. Across 
the whole spectr'urn of education, including the^beral 
arts, we find that competence is an attractive concept. 

When one talks about clarifying objectives and 
being clearheaded and explicit about outcomes, people 
both inside and outside educational institutions'are 
brought into the kind^of attractive net that is being 
formed around the word "competence." Persons out- 
side educational institutions seem attracted to notions 
of accountability and performance which some think 
follow from the competency concept. Because of all 
these things, it seems to me that the competency- 
based movement is one of the most exciting things 
in American higher education today. 



Implementing the 
Curriculum 



There are three imerlocking and interrelated stages 
through which an institution must go in order to 
develop- a competency-based curriculum: (1) clarifi- 



cation of institutional purpose and goals; (2) design of 
the three basic elements, or components, of a CBC; 
and (3) restructuring institutional support activities. • 
presently designed to support a traditional curriculum 
"so. that they will support a CBG. 

The diagram graphically illustrates these stages; 
and possible relationships among them. 



Institutional "Self consciousness' about 
T/Ose"- ctarification of purposes and goals 



STAGES IN 
DEVEU>f>IN6 A 
COMPETENCY-BASED 
CURRICULUM 




\ 

\ 





Elements <^a CBC 

1. Learning goals stated in terms of competencies 
students are to acquire. 

2. Procedures for assessing competency achieve . 
ment. ^ 

3. Diverse learning experiences to facilitate compe 
tency achievement. 



Implications for Institutional Support Activities 

Reconsideration and revi^n of institutional support structures 
presently designed to support a 'traditional "experience cur- 
riculum. ^ 
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The first stage an Institutiorv must go through 
before developing the specif rc elements* of the CBC 
Is the very difficult process of defining and clarifying 
Its- purposes. Once this, initial effort to define and. 
clarify goals in contemporary terms has been com- 
pleted, the second stage, developing the elements of 
the curriculum, can begin, though goals rhay be 
further revised or restated as this second and then 
the third stage is developed. 

The curriculum. Itself, requires the development of 
three etertents, or components. These three elements 
are written explicit statements of competencies stu- 
dents are to acquire, evaluation or assessment p^p^ 
cedures for eacH competency, and learning experiences 
designed to assist students in attaining the required 
competencies. 

The third stage j-equ Ires the institution to adjust, 
reorganize, and rethink present institutional support 



Clarification of Pi 



It is clear that an institution must begin development 
toward a CBC with a rigorous examination of its own 
purposes and goals. Edgerton said the decision to 
move to a CBC immediately causes ar\ institutional 
"seif-consciousness about purpose.'' The institution 
must be able to clearly state just what its goats and 
purposes are for its students. It must be able to 
answer the questions, "What are the students expected 
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structures'so they will support the competency-based 
curriculum. For any Innovation to succeed, an institu- 
•tion must be willing "to follow out the logic" of the 
innovation, as Edgerton put it. Therefore adjustments 
may have to be ^nade in areas sUch as admissions 
procedures, faculty roles, administrative relationships^ 
advising and counseling s&rvices, transcript fprmats, 
financial and fee structures, and external influences 
and7elatipnships. 

What follows In this section of^ the report is a 
presentation of what was learned In the conference 
about each of the CBC components and the Institu^- 
tional activities that might be affected by the adoptldn 
of a CBC. The amount of information contained here 
represents the extent to whfCh the conference dealt , 
with these aspects and the extent to which information 
and insight have been developed in relation to CBC. 



irposes and Goals 



to learn?" "What should the students be able to do 
upon successful completion of the program?" 

Achieving agreement among trustees, administration, 
faculty, students, and alumni on the purposes of an 
educational institution, division or program is a dif- 
ficult task. Careful strategies and programs must be 
developed to' achieve this end; .oth)9nA^ise the compe* 
tency curriculum will turrj out to }pe no more than 



the rearrangtpient of a variety of req^uirements and 
experiences, perhaps with a new look, but probably 
lacking the Integrity and wholeness that is the es- 
sential differenci^in this new effort. Several work 
conference participanjs pointed out that institutions 
go through this soul-searching process every ten years 
for accreditation self-study. However in order to arrive 



at agreement among a majority of institutional members, 
the resulting statement of purpose is often so vague 
that it borders on being meaningless. A serious 
attempt to clarify Institutional purposes, then, is a 
' most important end - most meaningful step for an 
institution to go through In developing a CBC, even if 
it moves no further. 



Designing the E 

There are three elements to be designed in order 
to implement a CBC. These are the statements of 
competencies students are to achieve, the assess- 
ment procedures to guide student progress and certify 
competence, and the learning experiences to assist 
students in achieving the competencies. 

Developing Competency Statements 

After institutional purposes have been agreed to, or 
program purposes if the CBC is to^^be in a program 
rather than the total institution, -then institutional or 
program learning goals for the students must be 
stated in terms of the competencies students are to 
acquire. Institutional or program individuality requires 
that these statements be designed in each loQation in 
order to fit unique purposes and goals. Competency 



ments of a CBC 

statements also must be written for each possible 
level of th? institution's or program's curriculum - 
division, major, course and module-so that each 
overall institutional statement of tompetency has a 
related series of statements for accomplii^ent at 
each program level. 

Harold Hodgkinson cited examples of competency 
statements from various institutions and discussed how 
these statements evolve from broad institutrofi-wide 
goals down to statements of objectives for courses 
and modules. Since the heart of the competeficy 
approach is the fact that time spent in learning is not 
as important as the ability to demonstrate attainments 
of competency, the competency statement is the 
expectation rather than the set cf experiences to be 
undertaken. Hodgkinson presented a sample set o? 
college-wide competency statements from six actual 
institutions, as shown on Chart "A" g 
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Chart A 



Sample Comp^tenciec in Sin Colleoes 



1 . Cqmprehend Christian Heritage 

2. Demonstrate Awareness of Values & Commitments 

5. -vDemonstrate How to Use 'Acquire Kr63wredge 
4. Comprehend the Artistic^'' Xesthetic Dinaensions of Culture 
5.. Comprehend the Relationship of Man to Hlg Physical & Social Culture 

6. Demonstrate Depth Knowledge of One Fiel 

7. Demonstrate Physical Skill in a Rec;;pational 

8. Demonstrate Competency in Verbal Communicatic 

9. Work in a Group Formulating Problem Solutions and Th^ Act on Them 
10. Proficient in. Self-knowledge 



INSTITUTIONS 
A^ B C D E F 



• 
• 

• 



While discussing these examples he urged conference 
participants to note particularly how the language 
of a competence curriculum differs from the language 
of a more'. traditional curriculum. For exarnple, the 
list of expectations in traditional terms might read: 

to know, to understand, to rea//y understand, to 
appreciate, to fu//y appreciate, to grasp the sig- 
nificance of, to enjoy, to believe, to have faith in; 

while in CBC terms they would be: 

to write, to recite, to identify, to differentiate, to 
solve, to construct, to list, to compare, to contrast. 
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Hodgkinson pointed out that unlike the "behavioral 
objectives" movenftnt, the competency-based model 
adopts the stance that learning should be cumulacive 
and adtJitive, leading to the development of the 
"vvhole" or "competent" person tt^ instltutipn would 
like to produce. Therefore, bot^ small and large 
educational objectives have to be designed and related, 
from individual course objectives all the way up to 
the overall objectives of the institution. All of these 
should "stick together," with the objectives at lower 
levels "adding up" to the overall institutional ob- 
jectives, which together articulate that holistic view 
of a "competent person." 

2. 



Chart B 



ICEVEL 1: COLLEGE COMPETENCIES ' "TO BE ABLE TO REAs5^ 




_ _ . ^ _ 
LEVEL 11: MAJOR COMPETEIS^IES 

* 


Biology 

Can use experiment 
tal techniques 


. Philosophy f 

Can analyze and . 
produce phitosophi' 
cal arguments 


Sociology 

Knows how to use 
statistical methods 
of inQUJry 


LEVEL III: COURSE COMPETENCIES 


Biological Methods * 

Understands the ' ^\ 
• • meaning I and uise pf 
controls \ 


Philosophical 
Reasoning 

Understand indue* 
tive arguments 


Statistics 

Knows how to use 
sampling techniques 


LEVEL IV: COURSE MODULES On 
SUB-COURSE UNITS 


Interval Mea^uremeiU^ 
1 inHartttflnHft/and can 
use spacing andtime 


Induction 

Understands the 
"new riddle of 
induction" 


Sampling 

Understands random 
sampling 


LEVEL V: DIRECT MEASURES 


Use of Time Points 

Can design and run 
an experiment re- 
Quiring time -checks 


Predicates ' 

Can produce a 

"Gru*e-like" 

predicate 


Randomized Samples 

Can dravy and inter; 
pret a st'fetified ran- 
dom sample 


i:EVEL VI: ITEM POOLS FOR 

DIRECT MEASURES 


Given a frog's leg, 
calculate the best 
time intervals for a 
study of oxygen 
levels in tlssu.e 
degeneration 


dTven the predi- 
cated "is a'boy" 
and "is a girl," 
produce a pair of 
contradictory pro- 
jectable predicates 


Given a telephone 

DOOK, prmjuv*w o 

random stratified 
sample of iOO men 
and ^00 women 



To illustrate this point, Hodgkinson presented the 
sample breakdown of one competency as shown on 
Chart "B" Level I in this chart shows the college- 
wide competency, -"To Be Able To Reason." Levels 
II through VI show how this one college-wide compe- 
tency can be broken down to competencies in a major 
field Level II; to competencies in particular courses. 



Level m; lu wnnjoioiiwioa m. - 

course units. Level IV; to direct measures. Level V, 
which enables us to know whether or not the material 
in Level IV has been learned; and to a series of item 
pools of measures. Level VI, which can help deter- 
mine whether the student can perform the direct mea- 
sures in Level V. 
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We can seft^^rom CJhart ''B" thaAhe theory of a 
competency*ba86^d curriculum is to provide a genulnejy 
coherent sequence of educational activities and be- 
haviors to get all the way from a pool of certain items 
to the achievement of a college-)vide competence. 

When "this model for achieveing oi)^ competency of 
an institution is related to a totdl set of competencies 
for'^an institution, one immediately sees that it is pos-^ 
sible for the number of^ cqmpetency options and item , 
pools for measurement to become quite large very 
quickly. Ch^rt "C" presents a model yi^hich illustrates 
that situatimi. If an institution has 8 college-wide 
competend^, there may be as many a$^ 6,240 items 
in the measurement pools^^for example. But Hodg- 
kinson made the important point that a student does 
not have to encounter all 6,240 of these items. 

Rather, a path must be created for each student^ 
to move through the system rather than having the 
system move him./'lf there is a problem with compe- 
tency-based progroms,'' Kodgkinson said, "W is that 
the programs 9pj;>eBT so monolithic to the student 
Jhat he has a feeling there's nothingjniuch that he can 
do; lhat the system is manipulating" him/' In fact,* 
however, the variety of learning experiences that a 
properly designed CBC makes available to a student 
provides maximum individualization. Students strive 
toward common competencies but by the method and 
at the speed. that most nearly fit each individual's 
learning style and abilities.t 
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Compaimcy Syatani 



I. COLLEGE-WIDE COMPETENCIES -8 

II. COMPETENCIES FOR MAJORS- 88 
(22 MAJORS % 4 COMPETENCIES) 

III. COURSE C0MPETENCIES~520 
(130 COURSES X 4 COMPETENCIES) 

fV. COURSE SUB-UNITS (MODULES)- 1560 

(520 COURSE COMPETENCIES x 3 MODULES) ' 

V. DIRECT ASSESSMENT MEASURES>-31 20 
(1 560 MODULES « 2 MEASURES) 

VI. ITEM POOLS FOR DIRECT MEASURES -6240 ITEMS" 
(31 20 MEASURES x 2 ITEMS) 

DO THE 6240 ITEMS "ADD UP" TO THE AT^STNMENT 
OF THE a COLLEGE-WIDE COMPETENCIES? 



RIcKard MejBth dealt with the subject of designing 
competency statements' by posing and answering a 
series of* questiSns he finds most often asked. The 
questions and answefe from that portion of his pre- 
sentation follow: 

Who decidQs what the ^mpetencies will be? 

Tliere ^re seven auth(/tv bases now in use by col- 
leges }nd universi;^s with connpetencv-bas^d pro- 
granns. 




himself. Students are writing* their 
^nts of connpetency in a' nunnber of 
jround the country, 
pients of connpetence. For example, the 
of a doctor, the student of a teacher. 
Practitioners. People in the field who are graduates 
of a program of study. 

4. Faculty. This is the most frequently used authority 

base. * 

5. Employers. . . 

6 Experts. These are consultants or people outside an 
agency or organization who write or design compe- 
tency statements. 

7. Government. For many colleges, this is the primary 
agent tor setting competencies - state boatds, 
legislatures, federal agencies. 

Bv whose authority is a person competent? 



Any one or a collection of the seven categories above 
might also set the determination of when a person 



V 

has met the competencies, fhe same persons shopld 
not set the competencies and determine when they 
are met, however. 

Is "competence'^n absolute concept? 
As a concept, "competer^ce" is not an absolute 
term in tinat there have always been levels of compe- 
tence in our society. Not only are there levels of 
competence, but also levels of mastery and levels 
of difficulty within a competency curriculum. In ad- 
dition, the concept cannot be' considered absolute 
because students often can set their own compe- 
tencies, and they can modify them before ^he time 
of asses>,ment. But once the competency statement 
is fixed, then competency becomes an absolute term 
in a given context. 

How do "competencies" differ from "goals"? 
First there is a tense difference. The word "compe- 
tency" is present oriented and used in the present 
tense. The word "goals" ts fut<syo oriented and used 
in the future tense> Competencies are written in the 
present or present perfect tense -"A person can or 
A;nouv.s-./70uv" to do whatever the competency might be. 
A goal describes what a person ought to be able to 
do or will be able to do at some point in the future. 
A second and related difference is that competency 
emphasizes outcome or realized ability, whereas-goals 
emphasize ability or expectations. 
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A third difference is that goals afe'time based, re- 
lated to a point in the future, and nompetencies are 
not time oriented. When a persor reaches "con^pe- 
tency/* he or she is competent wi hout any spgeified 
time reference. |^ 

How do "competencies" differ from "beliavioral 
objectives"? 

Some argue that there is very little difference except 
that competencies are phrased in the present tense 
instead of the future tense. But there are important 
differences. In competency .emphasis is based on 
the outcome, the skill, or the knowledge, or attitude, 
in a stronger way than in behavioral objectives. In 
behavioral objectives, the. tendency is Ij9) ti^ the 
experience of learning too directly to the outcome, 
sugyesting thot son)eone knows tf)e best learning 
experience for each behavioral objective. "Upon com- 
pletion of these activities, a person will be able 
to . IS the way behavioral objectives are usually 
stated. Behavioral objectives tend. to be reductionist, 
to break learni(ig into smaller and smaller units, 
whereas competency"*^ tends to be rpore global, or 
gestalt, by nature. In design, the broader the skill 
or the knowledge base, the more appropriate are 
competencies. BehavToral objectives can ^include by 
definhtion only overt ^ehavior, competence can include 
covert behavior as well, such as thinking and feeling. 
Moreover, tompetencies are open to a broader range 



of assessfmenf techniques tt)an are bef^vioral ob- 
jectives.. ^ 

Finally, behavioral objectives are different from com- 
petencies \n that the emphasis in behavioral objectives, 
because tfi^y h^vfibeen tied to experiences, is on 
what the teacher wiTK do to get th'fe stydent to the 
p©int of competence, Cbr abcotnplishmentcpf the ob- 
jective, whereas competency stresses what the learner 
must do or know. 

Are competencies random statements? 

In tofc many instances they are. But in theory, they 
shouW not be. *lf competencies are to be any piifferent 
than completion of a collection of courses, in terms 
of relationship of learning, then they need to be 
related in someway to a learning or knowledge theory. 
One example of this is at Mars Hill College v^here 
an effort has been made to relate the basic cbmpe- 
tencies to Philip Phenix's knowledge theory, as stated 
in his book. Realms of Meaning, 

Can a competence curriculum be developmental? 
Can it be student oriented? 

A competency-based curriculum will be developmental 
if the competencies tf^emselves are based on a de- 
velopmental theory of learning; that i^ if they are tied 
together, itie Mars Hill program, for example, is 
based on Arthur Chickering's seven vectors of .student 
development, as describe^in Education and Identify, 



Which Chickering thiaks comprise a gestalt. a student 
developmental sequence. A competency-based cur- 
riculum also' oar/ be developmental by letting the 
students desrign nheir own competencies, as at the 
Community College of Vermont. ' 

A competency-based curriculum also can be de- 
velopmental by the wa^ in-Which evaluation. criteria 
levels are set and the way in which evaluation itself 
takes place There should be a sequence- of learriing 
and a sequence of assessment, with not all assess- 
ment taking place in the Past weeks of an academic 
yea> Finally a competency-based curriculum can be 
developmental by the range of experiences recom- 
mended to. the learner for meeting competence. Some 
people already may possess certain competencies and 
may want to "test in" immediately. Some.students 
may have ways of learning a competency different 
from those recommended by the faculty. 

Assessment Procedures 

The area of evaluation and assessment is perhaps 
the most important in the development of competency 
programs. Harold Hodgkinson stated at one pomt 
that if there is anything clearly new about the compe- 
tency movement, it is the area of assessment. And 
in the same vein, as reported earlier in this report, 
Russell Edgerton stated that institutional willmgness 
to experiment with new modes of assessment and 
faculty willingness to give up some control m this 



area are necessaiy conditions for the success of a 
competency-based'program. 



Categories of AsMMimnt ■ ^ 

When participants at the work conference spoke 
about the issue assessment criteria and methodo- 
loav they referred primarily to the matter of assessing 
or evaluating student progress toward the achievement 
of competepcies. Hodgkinson pointed out. hoyvever. 
that there a^e other areas as well in which the issue 
of evaluation and assessment arises in competency 
programs. He suggested seven areas of assessment 
participants should keep In mind as they beginjo 
deal with this subject: • 

• assessmem of faculty skills required in a compe^ 
tency-based program, particularly in diagnosing 
student learning needs and attainments; 

• assessment of the success? In .achieving general 
college-wide requirements; 

• assessment of the Impact, of competency-based 
programs on campus climate; 

• assessment of 'the; impact of competency-based 
progr&ms on admls^'STw; 

• assessment of the Impact of competency-based 
progrartis on student attrition; ' . 

• assessment of the impact of competency-based 
programs on faculty morale^nd aspirations; 

• assessment of the competency-based program s 
^n|ncial impact on the instlttitlon. 
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Evaluation and assessment of student progress toward 
the achievement of competencies, however, was what 
concerned ^^icipants most, and was; therefore, the 
area on which the cbnfecence focUsed. 

Tarmlnol^y 

^An important matter of concern in this area is 
\ clarifying 'the various terms related to evaluation and 
Assessment: It was very clear that aihong the confer- 
ertqe speakers^ and ihidoubtedly among participants, 
tberfe were specific meanings attached, to these terms, 
though\many were used interchangeably. The dis- 
tinctions^ing made among various terms related to 
the judgmehtdl process in competency were not always 
clear but botH^Hodgkinson and Meeth made an effort 
to clarify the concepts with which they work in 
dealing with evati>ation and assessment. . 

Hodgkinson conskiered the differentiation of these 
two terms- particularly significant. He used the word 
evaluation to tefer to the type of testing which has 
' been so much a' part of traditional college programs. 
In this evaluation, or testing, we 'usually look at one 
person's performance in comparison with others' per- 
formance on the same test as a kind of final evaluation 
of accomplishment. Hodgkinson used the term assess- 
mtfnt however, to refer to the diagnostic process used 
for advising the student along the way toward com- 
pletion of the competencies. Faculty who have been 
accustomed to developing normative- type te^ts for 



evaluation purposes pr9bably will find that diagnosing 
student teaming potential and progress requires very 
different skills. Institutions need to be sure that 
faculty have or can develop the competencies needed 
to properly assess students before they gd into a 
' CBd. # . 

Meeth also made a careful distinction between 
the terms evaluation and assessment, althougli of a\ 
somewhat different nature. Hb, like Hodgkinson, stres- 
sed the importance of assessment in xompet&ndy* 
based programs. However, Meettj^suggested that '^we 
think of the word 'evaluation', as the general idea 
covering all ways of evaluating, and use the word 
'measurement' to mean objective evaluation and the 
word 'assessment' to mean subjective evaluation." 
He distinguished between tf^se concepts as follows: 

"Assessment" techniques, (ike observation, con- 
sensus, intuition, authority, and, for some, reve- 
lation, are typically the humanistic methodoligies 
that have gone out of favqr in much of learning 
theory and are just now beginning to come back. 
These have been long established techniques or 
methodologies for assessing -human behavior. They 
are the basis, for example, in art and literary 
criticism. The "measurement" methodologies, like 
observation, experimentation and control, that we 
have identified with the scientific methodology, are 
much more in vogue, however, but they limit us to 
overt behavior, that is to things ^hat can be ob- 
served and measured objectivery. Competencies 
should not be limited to that category; but also 



should include those actlvUies that we can only 
V. assess. ' J 

The process of assessment and evaluation has two « 
purposes in a c6mpetency-based curriculum. First, ^ 
student ts assessed forMllagnQstic purposes in order 
to determiKe the tevel at wWch he or she begins, 
his of her f eaknesses, and the learning path to follow 
In order tyachieve the desired learnihg goals. Second, 
a student goes through the ass&ssmenf or evaluation 
process to determine his of her. progress along the 
way and to ^ certified for having completed pre- 
determined levels toward achievement of the specific 
competency. In the process both, objective and sub- 
jective judgnfents can be made because competencies 
include both overt and covert behavior. 

Types off Mewuros 

John Harris, Director of Instructional Research and 
Sen/ice at Florida State pniversity, offered two general 
guidelines to be followed in the development of 
assessment strategies and techniques when using 
"a time-free, variable-method, mastery-learning ap- 
proach." "First," he said, "assessment strategies and 
techniques ought to be criterion-referenced rather than 
normative-referenced; and, second, criterion-referenced 
assessment strategies and techniques should empha- 
size measures of maximum performance." Rather 
than measuring one's achievement against what is 
considered typidal for hie reference group, a student 



In a CBC should be measured against preset crtterla. 

Harris suggested that assessment criteria and strate- 
gies be explicit, comprehensive, and ter^tatlve." Ob- ' 
jectives and 4|iteria should be .^ted expUcltly So as 
to tie clear to all concerned and should oe compre- 
hensive enough to provide the students and assessors 
a broad range of activities from which to dr?w the 
desifed proportion to build the "constellatioit of at- 
tainments" that describe the competent person the 
institution wishes fo protiuce. .Harris said: 

We need to become more clear about what :..e 
major domains of proficiency are for college grad-* 
uates and then proportionately assess accomplish- . 
ments from all of ^them. If we^ believe that -the 
abilities to write, to argue, and tq be articulate 
are. more important than some other things, then 
c \ those abilities ou^ht to be more heavily weighted 
\iri a comprehensive assessment for awarding e 
degree. If we think decision-making and creativity 
are more important, then they ought to be more ^, 
heavily weighted. 

Although it is important to be explicit and compre- 
hensive in stating assessment criteria and strategies, 
it also is important to be tentative and remam open 
to possibilities for change,' according to Harris. This 
requires deliberate effort to change criteria and to 
refocus and redirect strategies even though it is 
almost contradictory to the development of explicit 
and qompi-ehensive criterion-referenced assessment 
procedures. When striving to be explicit and compre- 
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, hensive It is^9*ry difficult to reccjgmze something 
new; however, as Harris ^aid, to prevent e)(cessive 
rigidity and maintain relevant criteria and procedurdjs 
for assessment a certain amount of "tentativene'ss" 
must be 'maintained<;.4n acil^ition, Harris^strongty urged 
participants to keep in mind that criterion <neasures 
fbughr.to be choben in tefms of their sensitivity to 
ins^jructlonal differences. ^ 

The second guideline for assessing time-free/ 
mastery learning offered by Harris is thar measures 
of "maximum" performance ought to be emphasized , 
-rather than attitudinal n;ieasures, which have been 
typical -^in traditional higher education. By maximum 
performance, Harris said that he meant those kinds 
of performance assessments on which one does his 
best, such as a piano recital, preparation for an art 
show, a dissertation defense, or solving mathematical 
problems. He said, "Typical performance measures 
are those on which you rebate, or betray, how you 
usually feel, such as on a vocational interest blank, 
inventories of values, and so forth." According to 
Harris, then. 

In assessing student performance as a basis for 
awarding degrees we should concentrate on crite- 
rion rather than normative measures, and on mea- 
sures of maximum performance rather than typical 
performance measures mainly designed to help 
an individual inventory his emotions, attitudes, 
and values. 



it is clear that assessmertt a.i^d evatuati^on in compe- 
tency-based programs is much more {Ran what is 
impliefl |n the traditional use of the term "testing." 

' ^ r 

Focus of Evaluation ^ ( 

The essential point in developing^successful assess- 
ment cViteria and procedures for a CBC istt^at students 
should be . eveluaied on what they know and what 
they can do rather than just on the exposure to certain 
educational experiences. In the assessi/ient process, 
as in the process of designing competencies and 
'learning experiences, it is important to^keep in mind 
that a competertcy program must have as its central 
focus an overalK view of the "competent person" 
the institution strives to produce. In a competency 
program, it is not assumed that this competent per- 
son automatically results frdm the sum. of a host 
of unconnected parts, instead, it is important that all 
tfte parts of a student program be additive from the 
student's i^int of view. All the parts should add up 
to a whole and both the institution and the student 
should have a clear view of what it is that they 
are striving for and how the various ^arts add up to it. 
^ A student will enter the assessment process im- 
mediately upon entry into the institution because 
learning experiences are to be designed to take the 
student from where he is to vvhere he should go 
by the process most conducive to his own learning 
ability and style. A student also will get credit for 
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what he ,or she already knows, which is another 
aspect of the C9ncept of immediate assessment. 

In designing a competency curriculum, as Hodg- 
klnson pointed out in the preceding section; compe- 
tencies -are st&ted, first at the Institutional level, 
and then are broken down 4nto departmental, major, 
course, 'and .perhaps, modulo competencies. As these 
competencies are broken down into smaller and smaller 
units, they will be stated more t» less precisely 
in terms of what the student must be qble to do to 
demonstrate competence. That is, t[ie competence will 
'state in fairly precise language just whatt is to be 
assessed. For example, at Alverno College in Mil- 
waukee, Competency #7 is "Develop awareness and 
understanding of the world in which the individual 
lives." Level 1 of that competency is, "Demonstrate 
awaren^s, perception, and knowledge of observable 
events in the contmpnporary woild." In order to demon- 
strate achievement *of Level ,1 of Competency #7 
at Alvern(», students know that they must be able 
tn do the following: 

For 2 international, 2 national and 2 local events ^ 

• Identify issues and significant personnel 

• State associations concerning short- and long- 
range implications of a given event for a 
related area. e.g. the economic implication of 
a political event, the psychological implica- 
tions of a scientific or technological event 

• Identify those aspects of a given local event 
which account for its significance 



Thus, both students and assessors rknow pfecisefy . 
what is to be assessed, and students kijow precisely ^ 
♦ wh^t it is they must be able to do to accomplish the 
first level of that particular competency. 

Procadures * ^ 

Assessment processes now in use seem to fall into 
jwo general categories: course- related and institution- 
wide. Course-related assessment is assessment that is 
included as part of a clas§ or other learning procedure 
with the results evaluated by the instructor or learning 
facilitator. Institution-wide assessment is assessment 
separated from the teadhing p'rocess^ Hodgkinson 
pointed out that the trend in competency-based pro- 
grams seems to be toward separating the /teaching- 
learning function from the aissessment-evaluation func- . 
tion especially with regard to the broader competencies 
which must be certified by the institution. 

Competency-based brograms have to avoid falling 
back into the practice* of accepting "proxy measures;^ 
which", Hodgkinson pointed out, would be to say, 
"Professor Jones will teach Art Appreciation 2ai, 
and anyone who passes that course will have passed 
college-wide competency #2- Aesthetic Apprecia- 
tion." Acceptinja proxy measures would be the easy 
but the inappropriate way out in a competency cur- 
riculum. 

Techniques used in competency assessment range 
from traditional paper and pencil tests to the use of 
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portfoHos, video and audio taping, observations, simu- 
tations, *S6tf-evatuatlon, and the use of outside team 
evaluations, sometimes called jury panels. These jbry 
\ panels may include mei^bers of the faculty, Students, 
and frequemly persons from the community knowtr 
edgeable in the particular field. Meeth concluded 
that while the usel of persons from the community 
in the authenticating process is essential to the 
notion of competence, it is also important that specific 
practitioners not control the judgment entirely be- 
"^ause that would tend to maintain a strictly status-quo 
society. 

Hodgkinsonr observed that jury panels seem to be 
used primarily when the criteria of evaluation are 
most vague or, as he put it, /'when you really 6mx 
know 'vyhat* it is you want them to decide." Examples 
of such situations are evaluating a student's writing 
ability or his ability to interact socially wi!h others. 
The greatest difficulty in assessment, Hodgkinson 
pointed out, seems to be in the affective domain 
because these value-oriented characteristics do not 
^ have performance bases. / 

^ Hodgkinson pointed out that no one seems to know 
<^hy we use jury panels in iome situations and 
standardized tests, or games and simulations or other 
tedhniques in still others. However, both Hodgkinson 
an^ Meeth urged that institutions not adopt any 
single assessment process for exclusive use but strive 
for^a good mix of techniques. 
Hodgkinson also pointed out that each institution 
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needs to decide for itself whether it w^nts a central* 
ized or decentralized assessment ^process. At least 
two institutions, Alverno and Mars Hili^ave forrnal 
campus "assessnrjent centers/i Here, all assessment 
procedures and techniques the school u^es are cleared 
and coordinated. As more institutions get deeper into 
competency programs, the assessmen,t process and 
the role of campus assessment centers will become 
more clear. * 



/ 

Compttoncy Lev«la ^ 



/t^ompetency-based programs do not eliminate the 
need to set levels of attainment. If ihe criteria are 
too high, the flunk^out rate will be too high, or, as 
some institutions have experienced, students shy 
away from even trying to be assessed. If the criteria 
are too low, questions are raised about institutional 
standards. The assumptibn always must be that when 
a competency statement is written, someone or some 
group knows what competence is. Both Hodgkinson 
and Meeth pointed out that the idea of competence 
is that it is a minimum, not a maximurri, a floor 
rather than a ceiling that all graduates of a. given 
institution are expected to reach. Establishing this 
acleptable lev'el is both crucial and complex. Hodg- 
kinson illustrated the complexity of the decisions 
to be made by using the analogy of being "competent 
to change p tire": 
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Does that m»an any tire on any car? Does that 
incKide trucks, bikes, and motorcycles? Do you want 
the student tcfbe able to repair leaks in tires as 
well as iust *ang^ them? How much time are 
you going to -§ive him? The pit crew at Indiana- 
"■polis takes about 15 seconds, a weekender takes 
about 35 minutes. Where are you going to set 
your level of attainment? Do you want the student 
to know that if he doesn't handle certain British 
sports cars very carefully, he can strip the threads? 
. Do you 'want him to know about wheel weights? 
Is he supposed to know that if he mixes radial 
tires with other types 1)6 may kill the driver? 

Alverno College in Milwaukee has probably the 
most, ambitious evaluation design of any of the institu- 
tions with a CBC. Alverno has eight competencies, 
and six levels of achievement within each competency. 
For graduation, each student must achieve at least 
a level 4 in all ' eight competencies, level 6 in at 
least one, and level 5 or 6 in some of the others in 
order to achieve the required minimum of 40 levels 
out of the 48 levels possible (6. levels in each of 8 
competencies)- for graduation. Most of the other institu- 
tions with competency programs have not moved to 
this stage or else have decided not to have several 
competency levels that students; can achieve. Instead 
they simply will say wifether a person is competent 
or not in a certain area. 



Probtams In AaMttniMit 

RIchawl Meeth listed five , major problems In the 
Implementation of a successful assessment procedure. 

They are: . j 

Quality control. As long as, assessment is based 
upon more or less random processes, sometimes using 
jury panels, sometimes npt. with various kinds of 
membership at different times, the problem of quality 
control will continue? Perhaps it is unavoidable. 

FacuTty time. An enormous an^ourrt of faculty time is 
used in the assessment process, with little time left 
for ahinking seriously about the* overall program, de- 
sigffit^new comptencles, or revising the learning ex- 
periences. This probably is due to a lack of skill and 
knowledge about how to d^^ign evaluation' method- 
ologies. The most common problems that faculty have 
when gomg into a competency curriculum are disting- 
uishing between criteria and methodology, and eval- 
uation, and in being able to develop^pther than pencil 
and paper tests on a norrhative scale. 

Developing criteria and methodology for evaluation. 

Getting students to go for evaluation. Colleges in 
competence are finding that stucflents are hesitant 
about entering the evaluation process. 

Finding or training persons with kf}owledge about 
competency to assist colleges, particularly those 
which do not receive grants frorn outside sources. 
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OMigniiig Learning Experiences 
for Competency Achievement 

'Mn a competency curriculum, what the teacher does 
{s not . nearly as critical as what the- student does/' 
concluded Richard Meeth in hia comparison 'of the 
differences betwedn a CBC and tne traditional "exper* 
ience" or ''exposure" curriculum. What is imp\)rtant 
in a cornpetency curriculum, he said, is th'e conscious 
recognition qr evaluation of the Jcnowledge/ skill, 
value, or attitude that a student has gained from an 
experience or exposure to a body of knowledge rather 
than giving credit simply for the experience or the 
exposure. In a competency-based curriculum, he con- ^ 
tinued, the term "credit for life experience" (or any 
'other kind of experience, for that matter) is an en- 
tirely inappropriate concept. Instead, what is given is 
credit for the meaning of the experiences as they 
relate to specific competencies. Cpnsequentiy, Meeth - 
concluded, "students who come to the college ex- 
pecting credit for four years in Vietnam will be dis- ' 
appointed in a competency curriculum unless they can 
apply wt?at they have learned toward the institution's 
competencies in certain areas." 

This same logic applies to any experience or expos- 
ure a student may have in a CBC, in or out of the 
classroomf if nothing related to a sfSecific competency 
is learned, no credit is given. Or, to restate the"|)ofht— 
in more positive terms: the goal for students in a 
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CBp is teaming related to the accomplishment «of 
specific competencies. 

1^ is nothing new to educators tha) students arrive 
on campus «at a variety of levels and with a variety 
of skills in various subject areps. It is also nothing 
new xh^ different students have different learning 
abilities and* styles: some students ^ learn quickly, 
others more slowly; some do best on essay tests, 
others on objective tests; some are "good^ at discus- 
sion, others are' not; some succeed at independent 
study, others have trouble knov ng where to begin; 
some profit greatly from field experience or intern- 
ships, others do not; some pay rapt attention fb lec- 
tures, others struggle to stay ayvake. In a competency 
curriculum, a variety of learninjg experiences are pro* 
vided so that each rstudent can proceed toward com- 
petency achievement from his or her own level in 
each comptency and at his or her own pace according 
to th^ learning style or approach which best suits 
him or her. In short, it is what is learned thar is 
important, not the manner, time, or place \$\ which it 
is learned. 

In the beginning, the teaching and learning process 
at institutions Implementing a CBC may appear littl^ 
different from what it always has been: students go 
to class and professors teach. The key difference is 
that professors become more concerned about out- 
comes and less B\io\xi process or exposure; "covering 
all the material" ceases to be the professor's priniary 
concern. Syllabi* and outlines are restated in terms of 
purposes, or the competency or competencies stu- 
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dents are to possess upon successful completion of 
the experience. Meeth pointed out that while It Is 
natural in a CBC to move toward the most efficient 
learning experiences possible, this doe.' not mean . 
that all courses will be In the "module" format. Mod- 
ular learning is not Inherent or indigenous to the con- 
cept of^^petency, Meeth pointed out, as it often rs 
consider^ to be when tleachlng by "performance 
objectives." 

The essential process of adding a varTety of new 
(earning experiences to the competency-based cur- 
riculum Is usually a slow one primarily because of the 
time required for faculty reorientation to the neyv roles 
they must play as approaches are developed. 
There Is little doubt that the classroom setting wilj 
continue to be an important part of the teaching-learn^ 
ing process at most • institutions on a CBC, even 
though very different things will go on there. However, 
there will be a variety of other approaches available as 
well. Sugh additional methods might include indivi- 
dualized instruction, which includes a variety of forms 
such as the i^eller Plan (or PSl) and audio-tutorial 
instruction; independent study; study abroad; mter- 
discip^inary study; and the like. Institutions and faculty 
quickly discover that there are many possibilities.»for 
individualizing learning to match student abilities and 
styles when such efforts become the rule rather than 
the exception, and when -all accept the concept that 
the student learning is more important than the teacher 
teaching^' 



Even though^lJadirection In a CBC Is toward^ stu- 
dents adc^lnQ ^\h^iSt^ competencies, it does not 
follow/nat all courses or other kinds of learning exp^- 
iences not diredtly related to the attainment of specific . ' 
competencies must be abolished. Since achievement 
of the cbmpetencles Is the rnlnimum requlrernent. 
many students may want to achieve higher level?, in 
certain\^reas %r pursue alternative areas altogether, \ 
either for enrichment or for other purposes. 

'Developing new and improved learning experiences ' 
to better promote student achievement wnUb© a con- 
tinual process of adjustment '.and ch6hge as the insti- 
tution " constantly adapts to the needs, abilities,- and 
styles of an ever changing clientele. Th^earning 
experiences themselves will be evaluate^ in a CBC ^ 
institution on the basis of whether or not pt^; have 
assisted learners toward .competency achievement, 
not on students' opinions of the teachers or whether 
lectu/es were stimulating. Learning is the objective of 
"a CBC, and all aspects of) institutional activity are 
evaluated on whether they facilHate achievement of 
that objedtive. , — 
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Implications of a CBC for institutional Organization 

and Support Structures 



A CBC cannot work with a faculty that only lectures; 
dr with an admissions process based primarily -on prior 
records and t^st scores; or with advising and counsel- 
ling procedures that do not fit with the new cjjpcept 
of assessment; or with insistence up(uJtfdmtional 
grading and transcript formats; or with unwilling- 
ness to be creative with fee structures, faculty load, 
work assignments, the credit hour, graduation require- 
merits, and the calendar. A CBC «s far more than the 
•teorganization of courses or the addition or subtraction 
of a few courses here and there. It requires, instead, 
a totally new way ef looking at the entire educational 
operation. For this reason, institutions moving toward 
a CBC must be willing to consider rethinking and 
reorganizing institutional organization and instituiional 
support str'uctures now designed to support the tradi- 
tional time— or experience— based curriculum. 

Faculty Role 

The most dramatic change in an institution going to 
a competency-based curriculum takes place in the role 
of the faculty. Consequently the institution rNjst be 
prepared to provide adequate time and resources for 
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faculty to develop these changed roles. 

Hpdgkinson argued th^ in a competency curriculum 
it is best to separate the traditional faculty functions' 
—teaching, advising, and testing— because each re- ^ 
quires very different skills, and, in practical terms', * 
very few faculty traditionally possess all three. A 
good teacher must be able to communicate effectively; 
a godd advisor must be able to diagnose student 
learning styles or difficulties and know in what direc- 
tion the student should go; and a good tester must be 
able to assess student accomplishment in such a way 
that the outside society finds the product worthwhile 
and valuable.** There is the emerging att^tucle that 
general evaluating and credentialing are more the 
responsib lity of the institution and Jess the responsi- 
' bility of the individual faculty member, Hodgkinson 
said. 

Meeth maintained that the faculty member's image 
of himself must change basically from that of teacher 
as a disseminator of information to that of a facilitator 
of learning. ln«©«i^of simply giving out information, 
faculty mislead students toward finding information 
and discovering answers for themselves. In a fully 
implemented CBC, Meeth said, a majority of faculty 
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time will be spent In evaluating learning, the second- 
largest part in advising students, and the smallest 
part in doing what faculty traditionally do, disseminat- 
ing information, or "teaching" courses. Meeth main- 
tained that if competency education continues to 
move ahead* In the next decade, it Is very, likely that 
the task of teaching courses will be relegated to pe- 
ripheral part-time people and the fundamental full- 
time faculty task will be advising and evaluation. 
Retooling the faculty for these new roles, according 
to both Hodgkinson an J Meeth, is probably one of the 
most difficult and cmclal steps in moving to p com- 
petency-based cu rri cu lu m . 

A? institutions begin to take on the task of develop- 
ing new faculty roles, two new concepts about the 
teaching-learning process should be emphasized. Hod- 
gkinson referred to these concepts as "educational 
value added" and "mastery learning." 

The term educational value added refers to the con- 
cept that students should be assessed when they 
leave the program to determine what they learned 
beyond what they already knew when they entered. 
Hodgkinson said. 

There was a time when we looked upon schools 
like Oberlin and Swarthmore as marvelous institu- 
tipns because of the kinds of students that came 
out of them. On closer perusal, however, we note 
that such schools only admitted the "cream of the 
crop" in the first place, so' instead of being im- 
pressed by the number of Futbright ana Woodrow 



Wilson fellows they produced, we probably should 
wonder why they produced so few! 

When an institution becomes serious dbout the educa- 
tional value added concept, the processes of advising, 
students, diagnosing learning styles and designing 
individualized programs take on increased significance. 

The concept of "mastery learning," to \Which Hodg- 
kinson referred, has been put forth by Benjamin Bloom 
of the University of Chicago, among others. Bloom's 
iheory is that given pnough time, which he says Is 
the mdst significant variable on standardized tests of 
aptitude and achievement, and a variety of learning 
eJfperiences, between 70 and 80 |3ercent of the stu- 
dents will achieve at the mastery level. Bloom^defines 
"mastery" as roughly the equivalent of the tiJgjWonal 
"A" or "B" grades. Hodgkinson presented Ifie chart 
below to show grade distributions en the traditional 
"bell-shaped curve" and grade distributions if the 
"mastery learning" theory is followed . 

FINAL EVALUATION OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
o IN COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 

= Conventional view of 's^rmal cun/e" grading 

= Bloom's "mastery learning" view 
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Bloom has argued that following tfie bell-shaped curve 
notion makes Tittle sense because that distribution is 
what one expects by the process of*«hance. But in an 
educational institution, learging should not be left fo 
chancel * 

Grades, Credit Hours, . 
and Record Keeping 

Theoretically the concept of competency rules out 
the need for or even the usefulness of either grades 
or credit hours in the curriculum. 'Moreover, learning 
experiences will not be ndatly packaged in courses 
which all consume thQ same amount of time. Students 
will «tart and stop at different points in the various 
learning experiences, dnd wilt be designing learning 
experiences of their own. All of this suggests that 
new record keeping procudures, new transcript for- 
mats, and a different or even continuous registration 
process might be necessary as the institution moves 
to a CBC. 

Richard Meeth pointed out in this regard that for the 
time being it may be necessary for institutions begin- 
ning a CBC to operate two grading, credit, and record 
keeping systems, one based on accomplishment of 
competence and the other on the traditional concept 
of grades and credit hours. He said, "The motivation 
structure of higher education and our meritocratic 
society are such that probably neither grades nor credit 



hours c^n be abolished imhiediatety.'' He described 
one situation where students demanded grades as 
evidence of their successes because the society, 
their families and friends, expected gradesi 

Tuition and Cost Systems 

Without the credit hour, and with the concept of 
students starting and stopping at irregular times and 
receiving '"credit" for prior learning, new stnictures 
for charging tuition and fees become necessary. Insti- 
tutions presently on a CBC have found this an area of 
considerable difficulty, but the problems ard being 
dealt with by creative approaches. 

The question of what this new form of learning 
costs, especially in relation to the more traditional 
approaches, is very important. However, no one seems 
to be able to give definitive answers at this time. 
Meeth reported that start-up costs for 3 competency- 
based program appear to be about 25 percent higher 
than the average costs o\ traditional education. This 
increased start-up co^t is not all in actual dollars, 
however. The figure includes the great amount of 
time of faculty who work long hours in planning and 
preparing for a CBC, most of which is not repaid in 
dollars. An additional major cost is that needed for 
retooling the faculty for their new roles and for hiring 
additional talent with new kinds of skills. Actual costs 
of operating a CBC, following implementation, should 



be available in the not too distant future as sev^al 
programs gain experience. However, once operative, 
CBC costs are not expected to exceed the average 
costs of education under a traditional curriculum. 

Admisf ions and 
Graduation Requirements 

A CBC also requires a rethinking of traditional ad- 
missions and graduation requirements. Traditional ap- 
puiaches to deter/mining eligibility for admission, such 
as^evious academic records and standardized tests, 
will not suffice in a competency curriculum. In addi- 
tion, it will be necessary to assess the level at which 
the student finds himself upon admis'sion in relation 
to the competencies the institution requires for grad- 
uation. Such assessment is essential in order to ad- 
vise th^ student on the best learning situations to 
assist him to move toward the desired outcomes. A 
well thought out process of counselling and advising, 
then, becomes a vital part of the admissions process. 

By the same token, the traditional awarding of a 
degree after the student passes a certain number of 
credit hours with a certain grade point average must 
give way to graduation based 'on satisfactory achieve- 
ment of competencies. Transcripts, rather than record 
ing course names and grades, then, will describe what 
competence the student has achieved in certain areas; 
in short, what he is able to do. 
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institutional Accreditation 

Faculty and administrators pften express concern 
about institutional staodards and accreditati^ when 
. considering the adoption of innovative progralns. This 
can be particularly true in considering the adoption of 
a CBC because^ the total, fundamental nature of the 
change it involves. Grover Andrews, Associate Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Cornmission on Colleges of the , 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
(SACS), was one of the cDnference discussion leaders 
and'^replied to the expressed concern about accredi- 
tation with these comments: 

I am usually asked if SACS (Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools) and its accrediting teams 
are sympathetic to the efforts of institutions de- 
veloping CBC. I think it's a healthy experience 
for institutions to develop innovative aspects of 
their educational programs; I see no accredit||tion 
pruulems with a competency-based program: Our 
Standard Nine and Ten revisions already reflect 
the position our Commission has toward such 
changes. 

Yet people continue to assume accreditation of 
non-traditional programs will be a problem. You 
see, there is a trap that we all fall into sometimes. - . 
When we're looking for someone to blame, we 
pick someone nearby who we think will protect 
us. So. many of the academic folks who are 
looking for trees to hide behind use accrediting 
agencies. 
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Our real concerns in accrediting are the planning 
that has gone into C6C and how it relates to the 
institution's mission; the goals and objectives an 
institution has set for going xh]s way; the resources 
an institution has to do a quality job of supporting 
a CBC; and, finally, the overall quality of the 
program. 

Summary 

Institutions moving toward implementation of a com- 
petency program find that they must be able to state 
goals in terms of the competencies students are to 



acquirBi develop assessment criteria for eaqh compe* 
tencVi and oesign ledrning experiences to assist stu- 
dents attain the required competencies. 

It has been pointed out before that in designing a 
competency curriculum it is important for an institu- 
tion to have a holistic vision of the competent person 
that it wishes to produce. Jhe concept of "wholeness'; 
applies in the same manner to an entire institution or 
program moving to a- CBC. All persons within the 
institution or program must be willing to be creative 
and to consider ways to adapt their rotes and activities 
if a CBC is to have a chance to succeed. 



An Examplet 
Mars Hill College 



Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North Carolina, has 
established ar^ institulon-wide competency-based cur- 
riculum for freshmen entering in the Fall of 1974. 
Mars Hill definjas its new curriculum as 

a curriculum in which the competencies expected 
of all graduates are defined, agreed upon, and 
publicly stated, and in which learning experiences 
are designed for the purpose of assisting students 
in attaining those competencies. 

This curriculum consists of three elements: 

1. An overall statement of the competencies to be 
acquired for successful completion of the pro- 
gram. 

2. Sets of evaluative criteria for ear:h competence 
which define the proficiency levels recjuired m 
order to demonstrate successful attainment of 
the competence. 

3. Learning experiences designed to assist the 
student in attaining the required competencies. 



At the work conference, a presentation was made 
by three representatives of Mars Hill relating their 
experience in reaching the point of instituting the new 
curriculum. Participants in the discussion were Dr. 
Richard Hoffman. Academic Vice President, and Dr. 
Robert Knott, Educational Development Officer, who 
made presentations; and Dr. William Walker, Chair- 
man of the Department of Physical Education, who 
answered questions and gave his reactions as a mem- 
ber of the faculty. 

One of the most important points to be noted about 
the Mars Hill experience is that adoption of the codn- 
petency-based curriculum was the result of a series 
of events which took place over a five to eight year 
period. Consequently the adoption of a CBC seemed 
the natural culmination of a unique developmental 
process. Hoffman, Knott, and Walker all agreed that a 
CBC never could have been adopted any other way at 
Mars Hill. 

This case dramatically illustrates the point that a 
CBC cannot be duplicated exactly from institution to 
institution. Each institution must go through its own 
process, adapting the various elements to the unique 
and different circumstances, needs and clientele in the 
local setting. 

Adapted versions of the presentations by Hoffman 
and Knott comprise this section of the report. 
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Richard 

Mars Hill College is a private, church affiliated, 
liberal arts college m a rural mountain section of North 
Carolina m Southern Appalachia The College has 
1,500 students. 10O faculty and grants the bachelors 
degree as its highest degree. The Collegeihad a jong 
history as a junior college (founded; 1856) and be- 
came a senior college m 1962. Our current president, 
who took office in 1966, is a man receptive to 
change and innovation, which is a factor that cannot 
be over emphasised for an institution needing or hop- 
ing to bcicorTiu innovative. 

fn 19(3 7 68. Mars Hill began moving mto "service- 
Ui.uning" cmd other internship programs, starling with 
Upajrd H:)ur>d. lutonruj. community devOlopn)enl cUid 
other kiruis of government programs, funded through 
the Souifit/rn Regional Education Board and by the 
Office of Ec:onorTiic . Opportunity. These aciivuies in 
vulve(J M.j/s Hill in ifio community and excited a coro 
of fdcuiiy -tboui rvjw ways to teach and to learn, and 
ways to Diond the classroom with practice in [ha 
commufi't', Mcirjy coHetjes now have these kinds of 
programs. tu,t th^> exc>lemont lh>s gerujratod on Iho 
M<tfs H.ii campus arnofK) faculty arid sluder^ls was 
iust lr^»f)-'.-fuiuus 

Snofj at';»)r t)},s, ihe v.alh.'tjo recoivocJ <i (]rant trofT^ 
Vh: 7. S'* »th Rt.'vfiokls F-ourujation ar^l three (.jthoi 
i)?an!s f. $ -500,000 to <.«slahiish a Comrnunilv 



I To Mars Hill 

Hoffman 

Development Institute, which allowed a whole new 
approach to teaching and learning. Throughout this 
experience.* from about 1967 to 1971, these ques- 
tions began to arise: "How do you evaluate an intern- 
ship?" "What are the criteria you are going to use 
to evaluate these experiences?" "How does or how 
can It build back into the academic program?" "How 
much academic credit do you give for field exper- 
iences?" The faculty had to move through all the 
emotional problems these questions raised and spec- 
ifically whether or not these experiences were worth 
academic credit. 

The immediate result of the internship experience 
was a curricular change in 19 70 which moved the 
college from a very traditional kind of curriculum to a 
4 1 4 calendar. Credit hours were changed to courses, 
and an "inquiry program" was introduced in the fresh- 
man year. In this inquiry program, faculty members 
were, "facilitators of learning," without a syllabus 
and without the traditional directed teaching function. 
For two years 30 to 35 faculty members participated 
in this program. 

After moving mto the program, the faculty 

and administration began to question the real mission 
of this college. We found that we stiM did not have 
objectives of our mstiiuiion clear. We really did 
nut hu)ve ou? n^fssion st?l forth as a senior institution. 
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In early 1970-71 a faculty committee began to work 
toward a revision of the core offerings in the natural 
and scxial sciences, to state objectives more clearly, 
and to make th^se subjects more amenable to the 
students. After a year of study that committee recom- 
mended th^t those core requirements should be placed 
on a competency base, and that in fact the whole 
g...neral education program 'should become a compe- 
t».ticy-based curriculum. 

During the same period, the core of faculty working 
With students in internship programs through the 
Community Development Institute began to deal with 
tj.i.'stions of evaluation. Also a core of faculty who 
winked as facilitators had developed through the 
inquiry course instituted in 1970. This group became 
fdrniiiar with and was influenced by the works of Carl 
Rogers and others m this area. Dunny these four or 
hve years a number of consultants visited the campus 
to work witlj faculty and administration on all of these 
innovations. I ho PrtiSidenL was committed to taking 
risks and he did so wjth every program that was devel- 
oped from 1968 on. The institution also had a lot 
of out.side help. The ideas developed seemed to gen- 
♦>iatc the outside iielp. especially money from founda- 
tions Of e^ual importance was the fact that there 
was very <)ble leadership within the faculty and staff. 

In 19 7 1, the Governor of North Carolina, with funds 
f.otn the National Endowment for tfie Humanities and 
sevoial foundations, mvitoci 15 colleges including 
Mats Hill to participate in a summer institute held at 
Cuiiowheo, North Caiolma Tlie purpose of tfie msti 



tute was to allow a team from each institution to 
study a specific problem that it faced on its carnpus. 
Mars Hill used this opportunity to see if a competency- 
based curriculum would give the college the fpcuS 
for which it was searching. We war/ed to try to de- 
fine the purpose of Mars Hill (Joliege in seven, eigtit 
or nine competencies, developing' the experiences 
that would be necessary to reach those competencies, 
and to soe if we could then in fact come close to 
living up to what we had stated in our catalog. At 
Cullowhee a working paper was developed in which 
ten competencies and the proposed experiences were 
stated. This paper then was presented to the full 
faculty in the Fall of 197 1 . 

On October 5, 1971, after a reaf^hassle over the 
presentation of the paper from Cullowhee, the faculty 
decided that the college should make a study of the 
current educational program in view of the ten compe- 
tencies developed at the Cullowhee institute. A grant 
from the Kellogg Foundation for $100,000 over two 
years made this study possible and enabled the 
college to employ Robert Knott, who had previously 
been on the staff, to direct the program. During these 
past two years the faculty has been working to design 
the experiences and develop the criteria for evaluating 
the competencies This brings us up to where we are 

now. ,» 

I would like to say, from the administrative point of 
view, that moving into a competency-based curriculum 
IS a fantastic risk to take. Enrollment at Maps Hill has 
increased 15 percent for next year. We have been 
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able to maintain a pood level of progrann developnnent 
money from the outside. Thus, when we thought of 
.moving into something as completely new as 8 compe- 
^tency-based curriculum, it was a high-risk undertaking 
tor the administration. But we had taken risks. in the 
past. With the commitment of over two-thirds of the 
faculty, we felt we could go with this kind of program 



because it enables Mars Hill to puli together what was 
a fragmented set of experiences that developed over a 
period of four or five years, and to gear those ex- 
periences toward these competencies so that we ndw 
have a whole program rather than a fragmented pro- 
gram, ' 



The Competence Curriculum 



( 



Robert Knott 



Mars Hill College is in the process of instituting a 
competency -based curriculum in all of its programs. 
However, these new curricular developments neither 
constitute a radical break with recent trends in curri- 
culum development at Mars Hill nor alter the basic 
philosophical assumptions presently shaping the cur- 
riculum. In fact, it is the continual working out of an 
existing philosophy of higher education for Mars Hill 
College which led to the judgment that a competency- 
based curriculum is the most appropriate vehicle avail- 
able for the design of an effective and efficient pro- 
gram consistent with instirutional philosphy and stu- 
dent needs.' 

Three basic assumptions about the nature df teach- 
ing and learning in higher education have shaped Mars 
Hill College's curriculum. First, /earning is a total 
experience which extends beyond the c/assroom in 
time and place. Through all of the teaching-learning 
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experiences that have utilized the community as a 
valuable resource, over 4,000 students have had an 
opportunity to experience new approaches to learning 
as well as opportunities to become involved in the 
solutions to special problems. ^ 

Second, the student's individual development is at 
the center of the curriculum. This assumption was 
evident in the curricular changes which were made in 
1970 to enhance the affective or emotional and 
psychological development as well as the cognitive 
development of the student. A strong diagnostic test- 
ing and counselling program began in the fall of 1974. 
Increased student responsibility for their own educa- 
tion, more electives, more flexibility in scheduling, 
independent study, interim terms, a freshnnan inquiry 
program building on student interests, interdisciplhary 
programs with student participation in the design were 
important curricular additions. • 
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Third. stuiiBnts are charactenied by multiple talents 
and aiffering levels of talent development. In order to 
assist each student toward actualization of his or her 
total personal potential, the curriculum should be a 
means of both identifying the student's various talents 
and promoting his fullest possible development. 

It has become increasingly obvious that the diversity 
of educational backgrounds, levels of tajent, and skill 
development existing among students emering Mars 
Hill makes impossible the utilization of uWorm sets 
of curricular experiences to' foster genuine Vid effec- 
tive intellectual development for all studen^. Mars 
Hill accepts almost everyone who applies, about 800 
of 1000 applicants. Those who are rejected ar\gen- 
erally rejected for reasons which indicate that, ihour 
'judgment, they should be doing something other tiaan 
coming to Mars Hill College. We do not have selectiye 
criteria which automatically eliminate applicants, sucl^ 
as minimum SAT scores. As a result, we have a wide\ 
range of talents and abilities represented among the 
students who actually enroll. To use the SAT as one 
indicator of the width of the range, we have students 
who score a little over 1550 on the combined SAT 
score as well as students who ' .ore right at 500. If 
you take that diversity of students, with the SAT score 
as only one rough indicator of their academic back- 
grounds and abilities, and attempt to put them in the 
same classroom, you can imagine some of the educa- 
tional problems with which our faculty has to deal. 

An item of immediate concern to us was how to 
treat those at the lower end of the spectrum of aca- 



demic preparation. Do you treat them as second class 
citizens? Do you put them into "remedial" programs 
and perpetuate the problems of self-image the&e stu- ' 
dents come with? We have found this to be a critical 
factor in their inability to do some of the academic 
work which we require. We concluded it was unwise 
to reinforce negative self-images, so we wanted a 
program, a curriculum, that would take each student 
where he or she is and give him' or her as much 
flexibility as possible to develop tov/ard graduation 
requirements at our insjitution. 

.We also felt that the educational relevance of the 
outcomes of a wide range of nontraditional curricular 
experiences ■ were increasingly questionable without 
an adequate framework for the diagnosis of student 
knowledge and ability levels' at entry to such experi- 
ences and an overall structure to form the design of 
these flexible learning experiences. The competence 
curriculum model made it possible to focus on student 
outcomes and free-up entrance requirements as well 
as design 'an educational program around individual 
students' needs. It was in an attempt to pull all of 
these conperns together into orie consistent curriculum 
that led us. to adopt a competence-based progrs.n. 

Goals and Objective^ 

-In constructing the new curriculum, we, first had to 
define what we meant by a liberal education, since we 
are a liberal arts college. Our rough working definition 
is as follows: 
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Liberal education is conceived at Mars Hill Colfege 
as a process which develops sf^^ci/ic human capa- 
cities rather than as a ^et of studies with inhering 
liberal ^qualities. The chief goat and end result of 
that process is the liberation of an individual's 
intelligence. To be liberated is to be free. The only 
freedom that is of enduring importanc'e is freedom 
of intelligence, that* is to say, "freedom of ob- 
servation and of judgment exercised in behalf of 
purposes that are intrinsicdlly worth while". The 
major consequence of an effective liberal education 
is the development of the power to "frame pur^ 
poses and to execute or carry into effect purposes 
so framed". 

The inffuence of John Dewey is apparent m the state- 
ment as well as that of other philosophers, especially 
Whitehead. 

We first obtained general agreement that we wanted 
to focus on the abilities that students as persons 
should have to formulate their own sense of meaning, 
rheir purposes in life. That led us to state three abil- 
ities we felt all our graduates should possess, at least 
m a minimum level. We .realized that when students 
left the institution they would have gone through some 
critically formative years and would be moving on to 
develop those abilities further m life. The three abil- 
ities to be produced by a liberal education at Mars 
Hill College, as we have defined them, are to formu- 
late and critically examine purposes, to design and 
act upon means of executing purposes, and to assess 
the consec^uences of action on selected or formulated 
purpost\s. 
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As we agreed on these abilities, vye identified four 
basic, dimensions to be included in the competence- 
based- curriculum design. These dimensiofjs are an 
analytical division of hunian knowledge concerning 
meaning* or purpose; an area of advanced expertise; 
a developmental model; and institutional values. 

Analytical Divlalon of Human Knowladga 

» 

We decided that if we were going to talk about 
developing purpose or meaning in life, then the stu- 
dent had ta have some understanding of how the hu- 
man race, up until this point, had formulated rrieaning. 
We needed some analytical division of knowledge con- 
cerning purpose so we selected* the six realms of 
meaning as conceived by Philip Phenix Phenix's six 
realms of meaning are symbolic communication, sci- 
ences, esthetics, personal knowledge, ethics, and 
world view. While arbitrarily chosen, we found this 
scheme useful at our institution because it was con- 
sistent with the goals that we had developed for the 
institution, though we have made some modifications 
as we put them into practice at Mars Hill. This ana- 
lytical division of knowledge was our starting point 
to provide the student with some working knowledge 
of how mankind historically has tried to make sense 
out of his world of experience using organized facts, 
theories, intuitions and sense e)iperiences. We believe 
that a student who is ignorant of the way the sciences 
operate is in trouble in our world. A student who is 
ignorant of the appropriate dimensions of purely per- 



sonal knowledge, nonpublic knowledge, is also ignor- 
ant when It comes to being prepared fully to select 
his own purposes and meanings. 

Advanced ExpertiM 

Given this basic knowledge about the construction 
of meaning and purpose, students aiso^ needed an ad- ^ 
vanced area of expertise in which they could begin to* 
i.Tiplement some of the purposes which they had 
selected to develop competence in executing and 
acting on purposes. We outlined three dimensions of 
special expertise to guide the design of student 
competencies m those areas ( 1 1 specification of mm 
,mal levels of knowledge and skills; (2) the ability 
• to apply high order critical and creative thinking skills 
to the information of the special areas, and (3) the 
iibiiity to synthesize the knowledge pf the special area 
With b'oader knowledge m tin; construction of m 
formed purposes and means of executing them 

A D«valopmantal Model 

The third element in the design of the program is 
a developmental model Most of our students do noi 
come to us with the required, already c'eveloped 
expertise, 'therefore, we wanted a developmental mo- 
del to assist us in program design. We wanted some 
consensus on how we thought students would develop 
throijqn the prouram since tli'e curriculum is a process, 
ru.t lUSt the complet.on of a product Our question 
v\.th ■■Wfi.ii i^inds of dt;velopriient;)l tasks should 



students-be focusing on?" For help here, we turned 
to Arthur Chickering's Education and Identity ^n which 
he identified seven developmental vectors which we 
agreed could serve. as developmental tasks all of ouf 
students should be working on. Chickering's seven 
vectors are: a sense of confidence in intellectual, 
social-interpersonal and physical-manual skills; man- 
aging . emotions; developing autonomy; establishing 
ider^^tify; freeing interpersonal relationships; develop- 
ing purpose; and developing integrity. 

4 

Institutional Values 

Finally, we began to be concerned about a set of 
institutional values which we wanted the total program 
to reflect. Though these are values we collectively 
desire to affirm and retain, we felt it inappropriate to 
force them upon all students m an assessment pro- 
cess. Therefore they are used to guide the design of 
learning experiences and camnus organization. The 
following IS a partial hit of our institutional values. 

• A concern with a-deligent search for genuine 
personal enlightennnent by all members of the 
college community. 

• C'eate and sustain in the college commuifity a 
lively encounter between faith and learning. \ 

• Develop a campus atmosphere where persons 
experience a searcfi for truth in its fullness 
with freedom for botti unfettered inquiry and 
unreserved faith , • 
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• Generate in the student a growing sense of 
social responsibility and instill a comrnitmenf of 
informed, par!icipatory citizenship. 

• An experience by aH members of the campus 
Community of communal support and meaning- 
ful, constructive personal relationships. 

• Cultivation of a sense of the significance of 



/ 
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• uniting threoretical knowledge and practical ap- 
plication. 

Ciirrlcular Components 

With the four elements discussed above agreed 
upon, the components of the competence-basexl cur- 
riculum at Mars Hill College began to look as fbllows: 
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It has bean* said .that when the members of an insti- 
tution start designing a competence program, they 
find they begin to use a different language. We too 
began to use a different language at this stage and it 
became important to work for consensus in the use of 
terms so that common meanings could be attached to 
the statements of expected outcomes. ^ 

Another development was a rapid reduction in the 
scope (5f the curriculum as we began to take outcome- 
specification seriously. For example, we are not sure 
that we Can assess whether a; student is an autono- 
mous individual, and, therefore, rfequire him to dem- 
onstrate competence in an autonomous action. We do 
say, however, that we hope to bo able to find out 
whether we can comprehend the characteristics that 
lead a student to become more autonomous. We as- 
sume that as We get into the program and do some 
research on what the outcomes are vye can do so. We 
have focused on a rather narrow dipiension of auton- 
omy in our personal knowledge competence with the 
assumption that .it will lead to further knowledge of 
how and what students learn. We state as much as 
we are willing to hold ourselves accojntable for at 
the present time. Later on we may be able to go 
beyond this, but we are starting with a minimum 
basis assuming that we will be able to asses ruton-/ 
omy better as we get into the program, which is one 
of the advantages we have found m designing the 
program to this point. We also have noted a tendency 
for the cognitive dimension of learning to take prece- 
dence in our design. This results from our faculty, 



like most faculties,- coming fi-om. purely academic 
backgrounds where the affective was not treated 
formally. We have a long way fo go m developing 
greater understanding of how the cognitive and affec-^ 
tive domains are interwoven. 

Statements of Coiif|ietence , 

Below is a list of the seven all-college^omQetenci?s- 
we have developed at Mars Hill College. 

I. A graduate of Mars Hill College is competent 
in communication skills. 

II. A graduate of Mars Hill College can use know- 
ledge gained in self-assessment to furthei his own 
personal development. 

III. A graduate of Mars Hill College comprehends 
the major values of his ovvn and one foreign culture, 
can analyze relationships of values between the 
cultures and can appraise the influence of those 
valuds on cor»emporary societal developments m 
the cultures. 

IV. A graduate of Mars Hill College understands 
the nature of aestheti^c perception and is awa;e of. 
the significance of creative and aesthetic dimensions 
of his own experierice 'which he can compare to 
other cultures. 

V. graduate of Mars Hill College understands 
the basic elements of the scientific method of m- 
oyiry, applies this understanding by acquiring and 



analyzing information which leads to scientific con- 
clusions and appraises those conclusions. 

VI. A graduate- of Mars Hill College has examined 
several attempts to achieve a unified world view and 
knows how such attempts are made. The graduate 
is avyare of the broad questions that have been 
p6sed in the history, philosophy and religion of 
western civilization and can assess the validity of 
an|||j^^gjyen to these broad questions in teif^is of 
Consistency, comparative analyses and his 
Jon. 




/if. graduate of Mars Hill College is competent 
in an area of specialization. 

To further specify what we mean by eacti of the com- 
petence statements, we have developed about 20 
pages of explanation, some of wtii'cti i will share. 

Competence I, communicaiion skills. \he facutiy 
concluded, covers three basic aieas. Firs! is what vv*? 
gerierally call verbal commiinication; tha! is. proficien 
cy in the reception and expression of ideas and in 
-understanding relationships of language and emotion. 
We also specify the development of skills in listening, 
writing and reading and we have added mathematics 
as another way of conomunicating witn respect to cam 
tain problems 'of the human species. We believe ttio 
stude(it should be aware of basic nonverbal symbolic 
(.rommunicalion. /understand opiMational prol)it^nis vMtfi 
real numbers, and demonstrate minimum skills m 
alyebra and loyic All of this area is rK.)vv tauylM tn .u) 
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integrated program *in which the same content,' basic- 
ally, is used by both the mathematics and English 
faculty. The idea is to give students some sense of 
how each of these" areas of communication can apply 
to a common set of problems Also, dealing with the 
symbolic base of language, we have another compe- 
tence in which we require that the student demon- 
strate awareness qf the possibilities and limitations 
of communication with machines. We believe this is 
particularly appropriate in our time and age. 

The second part of the communication skills com> 
petence deals with critical and creative thinking. Not 
only do we want students to be aware of the impor- 
tance of symbolic communication with respect to 
math, English, and machines, we want them to dem- 
onstrate knowledge of how to define and set limits to 
an inquiry Ttiese are some of the critical abilitjes that 
students need as they move along through the college 
program. We require that students utilize logical pro- 
cesses and analyze various forms of argument, assess- 
ing validity and reliability We also emptiasize creative 
abilities and demonstration of an awareness of the 
effect of one's own personal and social context. on his 
efforts at creative ancj critical thinking We do not re 
quire ttiat a student produce creative works We dis- 
cussed creativity tfiorouytily, but rK) one could define 
it to the satisfaction of ttie rest of the faculty, so we 
simply said ttiat students should be aware of pressures 
on creative eriorqies as well o his owrj creative po- 
tt'fittai A()atn. .ts vv<^ Umm\ FTior^/. \v»' n\:\\ hf» abh.? to 



The third part of the first competence is that the 
student be proficient in group con^munications. This 
is a dimension we had beeo working qn for some .time 
in our existing curriculum. We now include it in this 
competence; We want a studtnt to b€"able tol analyze 
his relationship to other persons in a group; how 
others function in a group; how he or she functions 
in. a group; to communicate effectively to a group on 
some given topic, problem, or issue; and to be able 
to listen to and understand what others in the group 
are saying. These are simple skills that can be worked 
on in small or large group situations depending upon 
their appropriateness. .The above is art example of the , 
kind of elaboration that we are beginning to develop 
for each of the competence statements. 

Another example of this elaboration may be seen in 
the second competence statement, "A gradbate of 
iS/lars Hill College can use knowledge gained in self- 
assessment to further his own' personal development." 
A basic part of this coni^petency deals v\<ith a student's 
understanding of the way his or her body functions, 
and niastecincj at least some of the functioning of that 
body to make it do certairi thmgs under stress. This is 
in the area of physiology and recreational skills and 
the specific skills to be demonstrated are stated m 
some detail 

• In Competence III. a student has the flexibility to 
study his or her own culture and any other culture he 
or She chooses. In the context of the study of those 
cultures the student will be required to demonstrate 
basic knovvledye and skills stated m the competence. 



The several paf.ts under this competence include 
knowledge of basic value conjplexes in the cultures; 
the ability to look at the influence of those yalues^ on 
institutions, forces shaping the behavior of the people 
and their understanding of life's meaning and purpos^.. 
in those cultures. * . 

There are three parts under Competence IV. A stu- 
dent must participate in sorhe sustained artistic activ- 
ity . accompanied by sustained reflection on ' at. 
aesthetic and artistic participafion.-We are. emphasiz- 
ing not only theories abo^t-art and the afesthetjc di- 
mensions of human experience, but also creative 
dimensions and the ability to participate actively at 
least at a minimum level. Our hope is that students 
will get the sense that their lives are in some way 
works of art; 'that they will be able to see that what 
they put together can be put together as a whole and 
have meaning at least to themselves and hopefully 
to other's It is a level of awareness that we are 
requiring. We are attempting to help the student lay 
the basis for creatively using his life. We are requir- 
ing students actually to go through some aesthetic 
experience, and' be assessed in terms of their partici- 
pation in that experience. This is not necessarily re- 
quired to be on our campus, though for most it will 
be but It must be under the tutelege of one of our 
professors. In a sense, this competence vyill not be 
"time-free"; our assessment will have a required 
tinie dimension to it. 

In the second part of this competence, a student 
analyses and evaluates artistic works by means of an 




aesthetic theory. In the third part, the student demon- 
strates art awareness of the nature of aesthetic per- 
ception in. a culture other than his own. This is an 
exarijiple of howsJie competencies overlap. Obviously; 
a student could^ilse the same culture-he had chosen 
for Competence III. In this way • hopefully the citudent 
will .gain some sense of how his educational program 
begins to. blend together. 

In CcYnbe(ence V, we require at least a rudimentary 
understanding of the methods of science, and an abil- 
ity to af)ply>that understanding to areas in which we 
require the student to work: the philosophy of science, 
the* individual as science looks at him and* his be- 
havior, groups and the social context of their behav- 
ior, and the broader environment, especially the phy- 
sical aspects' of that environment as they affect human 
bemgs. 

Compj^rence VI, the abihiy to intelligently disguss 
various OHU^mpts in hislop/, philosophy and religion to 
inif?(jraitr^4{^u? clivt?rse knowledge and. experiences of 
one's life »s a sjiff ^requirement if taken seriously. 
Since this is such a difficuli requirement the level 
for accomplishment will fuive to be set carefully.' 
Rememl>er, we are talking about general students 
developing a minimum competence, a floor m each 
competence area 

Compbtencu VII is the or^e whicli we are working 
on m some detail now- cind wTll' continue to work on 
throughout tfie«noxt year. Each of the areas of special- 
isation at the institution will have complete compe 
iisnct staten^ients tiesiijnoci by n^»xi year. Each special 
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ized^rea will put its program on a competence base , 
beginning in the fSlI of 19 75. ^ 

We how are in the process of becoming more fam- 
iliar with all of the concerns that go with implement- 
ing these competencies, and to say they are sub- 
stantial is an understatement. 



^ Assessment Procedures 



It is clear that the key element in the successful 
implementation of an effective competency-based cur- 
riculum is the design of appropriate evaluation or 
assessment procedures. This segment of the compe- 
tency-based curriculum at Mars Hill consists of three 
dimensions: (1) assessment ' of student . mastery of 
competencies, (2) assessment of faculty competence 
to design and implement curricular offering as well as 
their competence in assisting students to master the 
competencies; and (3) evaluation of the total compe- 
tency-based curriculum. To facilitate the carrying out 
of these three dimensions, ivlars Hill has established 
an "Assessment Center" headed by a director with 
expertise in technical assessment skills. The role of 
the Assessment Center is to design ptocedures and 
'instruments for implementing the three dimensions 
above and to prepare and assist faculty with develop- 
ment of the necessary skills for their assessment 
and evaluation roles. 
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As a means of assessing student achievement of 
cofnpetencies, we have set up a series of assessment 
teams, one for each of the seven competencies. The 
special area competencies have assessment teams 
within departments, or across departments where we 
have interdepartmental, interdisciplinary, or nondis- 
ciplinary majors. These teams are made up of collec- 
tions of faculty, andlmay include comrriuDity people 
although they do not always. The faculty is hopeful 
that after some students have moved through the 
program the assessment teams also will include some 
upper level students. (We are phasing our program in, 
starting with freshmen; we are not applying it to alt 
those in the institution at a given time, meaning that 
wpwill be in a transition phase for about three years.) 

The major task of an assessment team is to clarify 
critona and standards by which students may demon- 
strate competence in a given area. These teams are 
responsible either for assessing each student or dele- 
gating that assessment and then momio.ing the pro- 
cuss where it is delegated. 

E<)Ch faculty member at Mars Hill College will serve 
on two competence faculties; that is, each. faculty 
rnernber will be teaching and working m some way 
witti students m two areas, either in instructing, ad- 
vising, or evaluation. One of the areas will be that of 
the faculty member's special expertise, a departmental 
or interdepartmental major program. The other area 

v\.|- p.! one of those defined by Uu; six general com- 
potnncies. Faculty members will be assessed as to 



their work in each area by the person who chairs a 
competence area, either the broad general competence 
or the departmental competence: by the[r peers; and 
by students in that area. So we have some incentive 
for faculty to put time and effort into each of these 
areas. 

We have a continuing set of faculty and community 
people, working on the assessment teams. Students 
also are participating in the design of these programs 
at the competence faculty level. The assessment 
teams .will be responsible for designing the assess- 
ment criteria and either applying or appro>>ing their 
applications to students. The assessment XeatM then 
will feed back to the competence faculties within each 
of the areas the information they are getting- students 
are or are not progressing satisfactorily toward that 
competence -and an anafysis of what they think are 
the problems. The assessment teams will be respon- 
sible for looking at the program design, reworking 
it where necessary and reworking the instructional 
processes. We a.re tryiag to leave as much flexibility 
as possible for different ways of instructing and for 
comparing those ways to see which ones are vyorking 
best, or if there is indeed any difference. .We want to 
allovv experimentation in instruction and to get some 
fairly definite feedback in terms, of wh'at is or is not 
effective. This type of feedback. is something we do 
not have consistently under a traditior^^l curriculum. 
We make efforts at such assessment now, but for the 
most part the faculty members who teach students 



also assess them. This means the process is some- 
what circular when you start asking how well you are 
doing and how well your students are doing. 

Mentor Program. 

We have one other element which we think is 
critically important, and that is a mentor or advising 
program. The mentor program begins when students 
come to the college ft)r orientation a week before 
school opens. At that time they go through extensive 
diagnostic testing to determine levels of academic 
abilities, skills, and backgrounds. Based on this testing 
program, along with rather extensive exercises in 
goal -setting and developing personal expectations 
about the colleyu curnculum. the faculty and student 
niefitors (one of oach works with each student) work 
to assist the student in dt^signing a tentative plan for 
the use of college or noncollege learning experiences 
to briny him toward competence m each of the re- 
quired areas This prograni runs throughout the first 
year, tocusmy not only on registration and getting the 
student to outline a program, but also on the whole 
area of personal development. There will De a senes 
of about 35 cieveiopnKM^tal tasks that mentors will go 
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through with each student, ail the way from some 
simple goal-setting to^a careful self-analysis of his oJ 
her own values, what they mean, and whether or not 
they are comparable to values or others in the institu- 
tion. Students obviously will go throilgh soul-search- 
ing when it comes to understanding who they are, 
wher^ they want to go and how they are going to use 
this program. We thirik that some form of an inten- 
sive counselling-advising program for students is es- 
sential to make a competence curriculum work, be- 
cause it is important to make sure that students use 
the program rather than the program using students. 
That, then, is the competence program as it is de- 
vefoping at Mars Hill College, After we had agreed 
on the purposes of the College and content of the 
competence statements, it was necessary to come up 
with a process for implementing the program, for 
putting the idea into practice. I want to emphasize 
that what I have described is a process, not a jbre- 
packaged curriculum. A corripetence program never can 
be something that is final, apfSroved, and ready to go 
in a completed way. Development of a competence 
program, instead, must be a process in which faculty, 
community people, and students are working together 
to gain better understanding of what they are about 
in the educational process. Simply put. the compe- 
tence program is a means of continually asking what 
we are doing, why, and how well we are doing it. 



Perspectives 



Ahere have been many efforts through the years to 
dfevelop learning on a competency base. Persons 
caught up in the excitement of a new idea often are 
unaware of past efforts that might provide assistance 
to them in dealing with the immediate situation. Hope- 
. fully to help participants regain some naerspective in 
the midst of • enthusiasm, confusion, and frustration 
brought on by speakers and small discussion groups 
in the conference, a session was devoted to a review 
of history in higher education related to competency 
concepts. Or. Ralph W. Tyler addressed the confer- 
ence and discussed insights he has gained from many 
years of involvement with new ideas and movements 
forcurricular change. 

Dr. Tyler brought a wealth of experience to the 



v^ork conference. Beginning as a high sdijool teacher 
in 1921, he subsequently held positions In a number 
of hlghc educational institutions. Dr. Tyler is closely 
Identified with the University of Chicago, where be- 
tween 1938 and 1953 he served as Professor and 
chairman of education, university examiner, and Dean 
of the Social Sciences Division. Later he was Director 
of the Center for Advanced Study in Behavioral Sci- 
encj^s at Stanford University. Among his many activi- 
ties through the years he was Ditector of Evaluation 
for an eight year studv by the Commlssfon on the Be- 
lation of Schools and Colleges of the Progressive 
Education Association in the '30's and Director of the 
landmark Cooperative Study of General -faJucation f6r 
the American Council on Education, 1-939-46. Dr. 
Tyler prcjsently is associated wjth Science Research 
Associates In Chicago. \ 
The full text of his address follows. 



Historical Efforts to Develof$ Learning on a Competency Base 

Ralph W. Tyler 



Competency-based curricula are responses to two 
perennial problems that colleges have faced for gener- 
ations. The first is the selection of what is m be 
taught. A student spends only a limited time 'n\o'" 
luqe If he IS to learn something that is more tn^n 
f()hemeral remembering and recalling, he must ha\;e 



time to understand it clearly and to practice It. Since 
effective learning requires time and the student spends 
only a small part of his life in college, he can learn 
only a limited amount while he is in college. Hence, 
the selection of the relatively few things that the col- 
lege can help the student learn is aserious task which 
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should not be undertaken lightly. 

The problem of what to teach is especially difficult 
in a society that undergoes continuing social change. 
Bodies of knowledge, intellectual skills, and standards 
of value must be continuously re-examined to identify 
those that have become less significant or even obso- 
lete in the contemporary world and to substitute those 
that are now more meaningfjul and more helpful to the 
student. 

A second perennial problem is the one called by 
psychologists "transfer of training," and by laymen 
"relating theory to practice," The college provides a 
certain special environment to promote learning but 
it is expected that what a student learns in college 
will hot only be applied there but will be practiced in 
the world outside the college walls and on into the 
future, long after he leaves college. This transfer from 
the learning experiences in college to the situations 
in life outside ^oe? not take place automatically. Defin- 
ite efforts are necessary to facilitate it. 

Because these two problems are perennial ones, 
it is not 'surprising that during the last 100 years in 
America, a number of serious efforts have been made 
by colleges to select what is to be taught in term? of 
its contribution to the student's competency in carry- 
ing on his life effectively and in dealing with, the pro- 
blems he encounters and to provide means for helping 
students to utilize what is learned in this way. Among 
these efforts, t have bhosen eight to serve as illus- 
trations. 



In 1 862, the growing political influence of American 
farmers, small merchants and tradesmen stimulated 
the enactment of the Morrill Act by theU,S, Congress, 
This law, often called the Land Grant College Act, 
offered every state that established a college for the 
agricultural and mechanical classes an allotment of 
federal land in the western territories that could be 
sold to help support the college. The pressure to 
establish new colleges for the children of farmers, 
small merchants, and tradesmen developed because of 
the difficulty these young people encountered in seek- 
ing to enter the so-called Ivy League Colleges, Their 
lack of the traditional college entrance requirements 
caused the colleges to treat them as "not educable" 
or "unprepared for college," 

As they were constructing their curricula during 
the period of 1870-1900, the new Land Grant Col- 
leges had to deal with both of these perennial pro- 
blems. They sought to select from the several college 
subjects those that could contribute meaningfully to 
the >jyes of farm families and others engaged in^m- 
mmck and industry in the newly developing cities 
™d<(owns. The reports of the work of some of these*^ 
^rriculum committees show a definite awareness of 
tfie need to teach their students "what was relevant 
tci their lives and future plans," and in many cases 
tl\^-<esulting courses were given titles to emphasize 
th^r usefulness. These titles included agricultural 
chemistry, physics for engineers, biology for the home- 
maker, English for engineers, and business mathe- 
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matics. In these courses, the**ftssignments and the 
laboratory exercises were frequently based on the 
practical situations and problems the students were 
encountering. Many of the examinations were "prac- 
ticals," that is, actual demonstrations that the student 
could use the principles, concepts and techniques 
taught in solving a practical problem. By 1900, the 
Land Grant Colleges were widely recognized as effec- 
tive educational institutions for reaching the population 
for which they were designed. 

In 1906, Herman Schneider, Dean of Engineering 
at the University of Cincinnati, expressed great dissat- 
isfaction with the large-scale failure of engineering 
graduates to apply their college learning when they 
graduated and worked as engineers. He created a pro- 
gram called Cooperative Education that involved stu- 
dents in alternate periods of work in industry and 
study in college. Arthur Morgan, later President of 
Antioch College employed students from this program 
in his engineering work and was impressed with their 
ability to connect theory and practice. When he be- 
came President of Antioch in 1920 he established 
Cooperative Education as a requirement for all stu- 
dinis. By 1958, more than 60 colleges had estab- 
lished programs of Cooperative Education in a variety 
of forms. It had become so significant that the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education provided funds for 
conducting an appraisal of the value of work-study 
programs. The two-year investigaton by Wilson and 
Lyons* found, among other things, that "the cooper- 
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ative experience provides meaningful opportunities 
for the student to see the relevance of theory to prac- • 
tical situaiions and affords him opportunities to prac- 
tice making applications." They also found that many 
college instructors Involved in Cooperative Education 
had reconstructed their courses to make them more 
helpful to students in seeing the connections between 
their work experience and the subjects they vyere 
studying. « 

After the publication of this report. Cooperative 
Education was adopted by many more institutions. 
The Federal Government, in 1970, adopted legislation 
authorizing federal support to help defray the costs of 
expanding and improving Cooperative Education. The 
amount appropriated in the current year under this 
authorization is $10,750,000. Now more than 700 
colleges appear in the list of those having programs 
of Cooperative Education. 

The development of the curriculum of Stephens 
• College in the 1920's was stimulated and guided by 
W W Charters,' one of the early leaders in curriculum 
reform. He earne i his Ph.D. with John Dewey at the 
University of Chicago in 1904, and developed a 
strategy for curriculum construction that focused on 
the present and future activities of the student. What 
the college should teach would be that which would 
help the student become more competent in these 
activities. Stephens College enrolled only women at 
that time. Graduates and other women interested in 
the college were asked to keep diaries of the impor- 
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tant activities th^ carried ori. The diary'^ntries were 
then assembled, classified, and appraised in terms 
of importance, difficulty and frequency. Those judged 
to be important and difficult and to occur with a 
frequency of at least once a year became the criteria 
for selecting curricular content. The Stephens College 
courses had as their goal helping the student acquire 
competency in carrying on these actvities through the 
resouices the courses provided. 

While W.W. Charters was alive, he continued as 
consultant to the Stephens Coflege curriculum/ and 
the program was strongly supported by' President 
James Wood and the major staf^ of the college. Aftpr 
the retirement of Wood and the death of Charters, 
the emphasis upon competency-based courses de- 
clined. 

Charters was a major figure in three other compt- 
tency based currculum programs. In the early 1920'3j. 
he guided the national study of the activriies of phar- 
macists, which was undertal<en to furnish a basis 
for building more effective curricula for the education 
of pharmacists. A major basis for identifying the 
activities of pharmacists throughout the nation was a 
coliection of prescriptions filled during specified sam- 
ple periods. The activities involved in filling these pre- 
scriptions were rated by professional pharmacists 
and professors in terms of importance, difficulty and 
frequency. The curriculum content was selected in 
lerr7)S of its helpfulness in preparing the student to 
perform those activities that were important and dif- 



ficult and which occurred with a frequency of at least 
once in six months. Developments of curricula on. 
the basis of this study were largely halted with' the 
onset of the Great Depression and the resulting low 
enrollments in schools"of pharmacy. 

The Commonwealth TeaCher Training Study of 
1925-28 was directed by Charters and was carried 
through, for the most part,Yvhile he was on the faculty 
of the University of Chicago. Its name derived from 
the fact that it was supported by the Commonwealth 
Fund of New York. In this study the activities of 
teachers were collf^ted in a variety of ways. Some 
teachers kept diaries for a month. Scores of super- 
visors listed the teaching actvities they had observed 
which were poorly performed, indicating that they 
were difficult for\eachers to carry on. Research assis- 
tants went through the literature on leaching and made 
list^ of all the activities reported. All of the items 
from these several sources were put on cards so that 
they could DC readily organized and classified. There 
were more than two million cards. 

The activities were appraised by juries of teachers, 
principals, supervisors and professors. The resulting 
list of important, difficult and frequent activities in- 
cluded T037 items. It was referred to as "The 1001 
Activities bf American Teachers." When the report 
was published in 1928, it began to. be used by 
several teacher education institutions and organiza- 
tions as ciiteria fc]| competency-based programs, but 
at that time no college followed through to the point 
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of establishing a comprehensive competency-based 
curriculum. ' 
. • Probably the most thorough competency-based 
curricula developed under the guidance of W.W.- 
Charters were those constructed at the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, which later be- 
came the Rochester Institute, which later became the 
Rochester Institute of Teehnology. In the late 1920 s. 
some leaders of industry in Rochester. New York. • 
obtained funds from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to conduct a study of the needs for post-high 
school education in the Rochester area that might be 
served by the Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute. 
This institution was formed by the merger of .the 
Rochester Athenaeum, an agency designed to involve 
interested adults in cultural and civic matters in the 
community, and Mechanics Institute, founded to offer 
continumg education to the aspiring members of the 

working class. u -i 

The Carnegie study identified a range of technical 
occupanons developing in the Rochester area with its 
concentration of industries employing high'technology. ; 
Many of those occupations required preparation be- • 
yond that provided by the hjgh schools. The study 
also pointed out that in the Rochester area there were 
thousands of youth who were children of skilled 
laborers employed in industry, many of whom vvere 
from the second generation of 'immigrant famihes 
These young people were completing high school 
successfully but were not interested m going on to 
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college because they perceived the purpose of college 
as being to prepare people for the professions and as 
being heavily theoretical and abstract. The report 
recommended that the Institute focus its efforts in 
educating young people from this kind of background 
to assume technical positions in the Rochester area. 
This recommendation was adopted by the Institute, 
which then asked Charters to guide the curriculum. 
He asked me to serve as his associate, and'tor 43 
years I served as" consultant to the Institute, making 
periodic visits to Rochester to work with the staff. 

Although the Institute's primary purpose is to pre- 
pare young people for employment, it recognized the 
importance of combining occupational with general 
education, so that one-fourth of the curriculum in each 
occupational area ^Nqs allocated to general or liberal 
education.. With the aid of advisory committees from 
the community, demands for technical personnel were 
identified and each occupational area thus identified 
was analyzed in terms of its functions and activities 
by a small team of persons from the occupational area 
and from the Institute.' These functions and activities 
were then reviewed to ascertair^ the extent to which 
they requifed' post-high school education to perform 
them. This resulted in the selection of occupational 
areas for curriculum development that offered oppor- 
tunities for placement of graduates and that involved 
functions and activities whose performance would be 
substantially aided by things learned in college. The 
development of the curriculum for each occupational 
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area followed 9 pattern somewhat! si^iilar to the one 
used in Stephens College. 

The Rochester program introduced Cooperative Edu- 
cation both to strengthen the conne<;tion between 
college learning and job competency and to assure 
students who were skeptical as to the "value of book- 
learning" that they were ^folding a job and obtaining 
a better understanding of their work through instruc- 
tion on the fcampus. In the early phase of the curri- 
culum study it was found that many students interest- 
ed in preparing for positions as engineering techni- 
cians had not had three year? of high school mathe- 
matics. Nor had they had much grounding in physics 
and chemistry. A so-called "upside-down curriculum" 
was designed to enable students to gain practical 
experience first, followed by the mathematics and 
science courses that provided a set of concepts by 
which to understand more fully and deeply their activ* 
ities as well as the problems they were encountering 
on the job. We concluded that large numbers of young 
people are repelled by or prevented from entering col- 
lege programs in areas in which they could probably 
become competent and find interesting because the 
most abstract parts of the curriculum are placed first 
or made prerequisite, and these abstract courses are 
not perceived as essential to competency. 

Another unusual feature of the Rochester curriculum 
was the development of an evaluation program inte- 
gral to guidance, teaching and placement. As the stu- 
dent entered the mitial course m each subject area, he 




and the instructor went through a diagnostic procedure 
to identify what he needed to learn and to form the 
basis for his plan of learning. From time to time, he 
and the instructor evaluated his progress, in order to 
determine when he had completed his work in^that 
field or what revision should be made in his plan of 
learning. Because the learning goals included a variety 
of behavior^ such as understanding certain ^things, solv- 
ing certain types of problems, working effectively with 
others on group projects and practicing certain skills, 
the methods of evaluation were correspondingly varied. 
Of these, the behavior journal, supported by ianecdotal 
records, gained widest recognition because it provided 
a fairly valid and practicable way to assess social 
skills and work habits * 

After World War It a public technical institute and 
community college was established in Rochester and 
Rochester Institute of Technology became a four-year 
college and graduate institution. The cutting edge of 
curriculum development in the Institute shifted tq a 
new division established by contract with the Federal 
Government: the National Technical Instifute for the 
Deaf. This national institution has responsibility for 
preparing deaf young ^people for employment in fields 
of high technology. Finding the kinds of occupations 
in which the deaf can perform sypcessfully and build- 
ing curricula through which they can prepare to serve 
in these occupations have been major tasks in which 
the staff is heavily engaged. The entire curriculum is 
competency 'ty&sed. 



The Cooperative Study in General Education was 
sponsored by the American Council on Education 
during the period 1939-45. Twenty-two colleges in 
several parts .of the country ^fvorked together to devel- 
op and/or to improve their curricula in general educa-^ 
tion. I served as Director of the project. General edu- 
cation had become a popular idea durihg the 1930's. 
College faculties and students were increasingly dis- 
satisfied with distribution requirements that nnerely 
required the student to take introductory courses that 
were usually designed as initial courses for specialists 
m the field and not to help the student to learn to 
use the. discipline as a resou'-ce for dealing with his 
own non-specialized problems. However, the initial 
efforts to develop programs of general education 
resulted in survey courses in broad fields which gave 
students something of an overview of the field but 
• did not help them use srgnificant elements of the 
♦ subject in fiandlmg their problems. Tne Cooperative 
Study in General Education provided an opportunity 
for faculty members from the twenty-two colleges to 
work together in developing cut-icula using inter- 
college committees and summer wotkshops as major 
means for cooperation. 

The basic point of view on which the Study oper- 
ated was that effective general education should focus 
on the needs and problems of the students. It was 
felt that the several disciplines furnished resources of 
knowledge, skills, and the like, that could help stu- 
dents meet their needs. Among the tasks undertaken 



in the Study were: devjeloping and using an instru- 
ment for assisting student needs and problems; iden- 
tifying the significant things in the several disciplines 
that, when learned, would help students in meeting 
their needs; constructing catalogs of learning activ- 
ities and experiences that would help students learn 
these things; and devising means for evaluating stu- 
dent progress. The four-volume report of the Study 
was published by the American Council on Education 
in 1947. 

The Commission on Teacher Education was estab- 
lished by the American Council on Education in 1938 
and was directed by Karl Bigelow, now Professor 
Emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The Commission recognized thdt the teacher often. did 
not perceive his college and university education as 
having any very direct connection with his teaching 
competencies because his practice teaching, appren- 
tice experience, •'i^id early years in professional em- 
ployment were guided by practitioners who seemed 
to make little use of concepts, principles, and pro- 
blem-solving procedures emphasized in college. Hence 
a major effort of the Commission was to bring theory 
and practice more closely together so that teaching 
would be illuminated and more fully understood by 
theory, and so that theory, in turn, would derive irp- 
portant realistic problems for study. 

The Commission helped to establish and provide 
partial support for consortia of school systems and 
teacher education institutions. These clusters sought 
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to identify competencies innportant for teachers and 
materials from the- scholarly disciplines that could 
contribute to these competencies. The Commission 
also established a Division of Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel, under the leadership of Daniel 
Prescott, to aid teachers in developing understanding 
»of children and ways of studying children and their 
needs. The post-war pressure of soaring enrollments, 
with its accompanying rapid increase in faculty, largely 
prevented the expefriences of thf? Commission's pro- 
jects from being trinsmittdO^ tonhe n^wsaener^^ of 
teacfjer educators. Vjow few/iave/ever Heard of the 
Commission and itsN^ork. Tne ^ooper^ve Study in 
General Education expbcie^ncd ^he^ ,gtffT)e boss.of con- 
tinuity. ^^^^ >^ 

If making what is taught and learned more closely 
related to individual and societal needs has been such 
a perennial problem, why have vigorous efforts to deal 
with the problem been so fitful rather than cor.tinuous 
in the history of higher education? Several obvious 
factors are probably involved. 

In the first place, the interests of most college 
faculty membei^i are in obtaining and organizing new 
knowledge in terms of its own validity, consistency, 
and parsimony in explaining the phenomena with which 
their fields deal. This absorbing interest of many 
scholars and scientists overshadows concern for the 
meaning and value of this knowledge to the non 
specialist. In the second place, the college and um 
versities of the past were as much responsible for 
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sorting young people as they were for educating them. 
With limited opportunities for employment in the 
professions and top management* or for positions 
among the political and social leaders, the educational 
system was expected to ration opportunities for further 
education so that the number of graduates roughly 
conformed to. the available opportunities. One way to 
discourage many students was to present courses in 
ways that appeared to be abstracted from the real 
world, and of little or no value for the students. The 
few who could perceive the relevance of college 
courses to their own experience and purposes were 
among those whose grade point averages encouraged 
them to continue with higher education. Now that the 
demand for college graduates has moved from three 
percent of the age group, as it was in my day, to 30 
percent, the colleges and universities recognize a 
greater responsibility for promoting learning rather 
than a preoccupation with rigorous softing. 

A third factor that probably influenced the periodic 
spurts of interest in these problems, followed by 
periods of apathy, was the sin^plistic character of the 
efforts to deal with them. They commonly were.either - 
too general and vague, or *oo specific and mechanistic. 
For example, some programs in science sought to 
build a connection with the everyday lives of students 
by setting up^the vague goal of 'teaching students to 
use the scientific method." At the other extreme, 
some would state a voluminous set of very specific 
goals, such as "knowing the composition of antacids 
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• advertised as reducing stomach discomfort." Neither 
of these formulations was based on a full analysis of 
possible contributions of a discipline to enable stu- 
dents to deal more effectively and more meaningfully 

.with the circumstances and conditions of their lives". 

' They did not recognize the extenfand the limitations 
of the generalizations of behavior characteristics of 
human^ beings. Students can develop cognitive maps 
which they can use In interpreting the l<inds of situa- 
tions they encounter, maps that are also useful in 
planning and acting In these situations. StOdents can 
be guided by principles of generalizations relating to 
the objects and the events of their lives. They can 
be stimulated to in'quire into problems as they perceive 
the kinds and values of questions that can be appro- 

• priately asked, and learn the methods and techniques 
that can be used. They can learn how to use and 
gain meaning and satisfaction from literature and 
the arts. In brief, the things that students can learn 
from the several disciplines . are many, and the se- 
lection of those that can make a relatively perma- 
nent contribution to their repertoire should be based 
on a comprehensive and systematic analysis of the 
disciplines on the one hand, and the contemporary 
opportunities for students to make significant use of 
them on the other. This has rarely been done. 

Can we now develop a procedure for competency- 
based learning that will become a continuing effort, 
rather than an ephemeral one? I think it is possible, 
il certain conditions can be maintained. Seven condi- 



tions appeacto me to be helpful. Thpy are: . 

'1 Recognize that formal education occupies only 
a small part of the lifetime of persons. Most of what 
we. have learned was acquired outside of school er 
college. However if what is selected for teaching 
in college is. carefully chosen to be different from, 
but supplementacy pr complementary to, out of-school 
learning the college' educal^l experience can have 
a profound effect. 

2. In seeking to maximiae th© conttibution of the 
coHege experience, efforts sh6uld be made K) work, 
on both sid^; that is," to find out what the signifi- 
cant problems, opportunities, nea^, interests and 
abilities of our students are and, on the other side, 
identify what the, several subject fields have devel- 
oped that can contribute Xo the students' effective- 
ness and satisfaction ' in attacking their problems, 
taking advantage of their opportunities, meeting ttieir 
needs, stimulating their interests, and developing 
their abilities. Studies of these two sides furnish 
a fairly comprehensive base, for piahmng an msuuc 
•onal program that focuses on teaching the things 
that can contribute to student comoetency. 

3. .Recognize that most college students ate l)y 
coming .autonomous. They ^re .not seeking to be 
shaped by their professors or their college exn^t 
iences, but they hope to acquir^ resources fron-, the 
college years th9t will extend their capabilities and 
increase their satisfactions. For this reason, the coiiege 
curriculum is seen by the students as moie helt;tui 
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when it is consistent with this hope. 
. 4, Formulate objectives which express the level of 
generalization of concepts, principles, skills, and val- 
ues that students can, be expected to reach, and 
' which are clear enough to guide the teacher, the 
student, and (he evaluation process. 

5. In' planning courses and other learning se- 
-qOences, include both experiences with phenomena 
new to the student and phenomena that will provide 
tor reflection upon and interpretation of previous 
experiences. The classroom can add certain critically 
lacking experiences that are new to the student, but 
much of what the disciplines can contribute that is 
usually absent from experiences in the world out- 
side* are the processes, principles, and criteria for 
gaming greater meaning from life experiences and 
appraismg their values. 

6 Provide ample opportunities to connect "theo- 
ry and practice." Students can be encouraged to seek 
for and bring to classroom attention the problems, 
activities, and other matterls of interest that he en 
counters, so that some of them can be subjects of 
class inquiry At the same time, group or individual 



assignments can be developed which furnish oppoP- 
tUmties^ for students to apply what they, are learning 
in College to significant activities, projects or programs 
in tne outside world. 

7\ Whatever form the appraisal of student learn- 
ing may take, it is important that it focus on the 
learrjing objectives that have been selected. For many 
studbnts, the real goals of their learning efforts are' 
the things on which they expect to be graded. To 
make competency-based learning effective for them 
requires that they actually be assessed in »terms of' 
their acquisition of these corrTpetemHes. . / 

During the past tffty years, each nfew effort to'tfevel- 
op competency-based educational programs has gone 
somewhat farther than previous ones, and the present 
phase is clearly headed for developments beyond 
those of the 1940's. However, I believe that a more 
comprehensive picture of the problems and possibil- 
ities of building better educational connections bet- 
ween the college and the contemporary world outside 
can provide a background that may lead to a more 
continuing effo^ O'ope this presentation may contri-- 
buteto bXjIding tPnafcomprehensive picture. 
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Conclii$ion 

\ 

t- p 

In the time that has passed since the conference, 
interest and experience with competency-based .pro> 
grams continue to increase. As a result, greater under- 
standing of what a CBC is and what it can accomplish 
is develQping. Furthermore, new questions are being 
raised even while answers to old ones are being found. 
• As steps are taken toward developing a CBC, those 
involved with setting outcomes and defining purposes • 
ultimately face the question of what it is they are 
working toward. Curricula reforms like CBC seem in- 
evitably to prod those involved into a preoccupation 
with the basic question, "What is a baccalaureate 
degree?" So far there is no indication that the CBC 
movement will be any more successful than earlier 
efforts at dealing with this basic, philosophical issue _ 
However, proponents of CBC feel that the increased 
emphasis on clarity of outcomes will help them deal 
more successfully with this issue. 

Another issue which develops around CBC is the 
irony of the seeming rigidity caused by the heavily 
deductive nature of the curricular elements. To the 
critics it seems that students will be tightly locked 
into rigid pathways leading toward graduation. The 
very essence of the competency idea is just the oppo- 
site however. Rather than providing more rigid pro- 
grams, institutions with a CBC ^ust 'develop multiple 
ways for students to demonstrate their competence. 



flexible time frames, a wide* variety of learning 
experiences to assist- stu2tents in Wvihg from where 
they are to the desirjed level of afccomplishment, by" 
othe process which suits them best. The Impetus f6r 
competency, at least in general programs, has been 
a need to find multiple ways to serve the diversity 
of students now iri higher education. When properly 
planned a CBC offers more flexibility, not increased 

rigidity. - 

There also is greejt concern about the type of stu- 
dent who can be served best in a competency program. 
At present there are various opinions and the only 
agr.eemeri't seems to be with the generalization that 
students who respond well to this approach are those 
who respond well to any approach. The important 
question, as yet unanswei^O, is whether this process 
can serve the educationally disadvantaged student. 
Some conference participants believed that competency 
would meet the needs of students with skill defici- 
encies since learning can be highly individualized with 
no rigid time frames, all -of which should positively 
reinforce accomplishment. However, given the stu- 
dents' educational institutional backgrounds, colleges 
with CBC's find that they must spend time orienting 
their students to this new framework. The student's 
rolt:: changes dramatically from what it has been in 
traditional programs, especially those at the secondary 
level. Some participants with many years experiencfe 
in educating disadvantaged students pointed out in the 
conference that institutions must be cautious in shifting 
to a CBC, especially for beginning students. Additional 
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Strategies and procedures may have to be carefully 
devised if a CBC is to serve educationally disadvan- 
taged students. 

Many questions about faculty were raised during the 
conferencd, questions. which continue to permeate the 
discussions of those involved in CBC. Questions were 
asked such as: ''How do you convince faculty that 
competency can be a valid approach?'' "What are 
ways to help faculty took at these approaches and 
consider their development?" 

As was pointed out earlier in the report, an institu- 
tion^ must be prepared to provide encouragement, 
assistance and support for faculty who must change ^ 
their roles dramatically in relation to the organization 
as well as the learners. The key, then, to a success- 
fully operating CBC will be an on-going faculty de- 
velopment program. Once faculties have decided to go 
with competency it still is not clear what will be 
required to maintain faculty morale if learning, creden- 
tailing and advising functions are distributed among 
sets of individuals who specialize in specific areas. 
What is likely to happen to faculty members who 
seriously "re-tool" and reorient themselves as pro- 
fessionals in CBC? Will they be able to move to other 
types of programs should the need arise, and tf'so, 
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will they be able to function successfully? Will faculty 
who commit themselves to this general approach be 
lost to their disciplinary colleagues in other institutions; 
and will it matter? 

in the final analysis the basic questioil remains for 
many, "Is this emphasis on outcomes going to prove 
any better than the emphasis on experience which this ' 
approach is to replace?" An underlying uneasiness 
about the tremendous effort required for a CBC seems 
to surface in the question, "In the long run will it 
be worth all the effort it will take?" Does society 
really want institutions to produce "competent" peo- 
ple; or is the current "egalitarian" thrust simply a 
demand for access to the experiences of higher educa- 
tion and the resulting traditional credential? 

Whatever the impetus for the current effort toward 
development of the< competency concept in higher 
education, the results.will be dramatic in those settings 
where serious efforts are exerted. Even If institutional- 
ized programs identified as CBC are not visible some 
years hence, the effort to move thr<?ugh the stages 
In developing a CBC can have a profound and .bene- 
ficial effect on those institutions and individuals 
involved. 
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